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THE MOVEMENT FOR RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


IT is now six months since the first steps were taken in the 
present movement to promote religious and moral education by 
means of a new organization to survey the whole 
field and to assist all existing agencies in the larger 
and better performance of their work. The 
response to the Call of the Council of Seventy has been 
remarkable. Many of the ablest pastors and Sunday-school 
workers in all denominations have pronounced the movement 
timely, wise, and necessary, and have allied themselves with it. 
Leading educators in the best institutions of learning, and in the 
public-school systems of the United States, have heartily indorsed 
the undertaking and have promised their co-operation. Some 
twenty-five of the leading religious papers of all denominations 
have given full announcement of the movement, and have 
cordially commended it to their readers. All the scholarly and 
progressive workers in the field of religion and morality are 
uniting to make this new organization an educating, uplifting 
force in the twentieth century. A full measure of success is 
guaranteed to the movement by the support which it already 
possesses. It would be a revelation to the public at large if the 
earnest letters which the Council has received by hundreds from 
prominent men and women engaged in religious and moral 
instruction could be published for their reading. We regret our 
inability at this time to publish these clear descriptions of the 
defects and shortcomings of our present training of the young. 
They leave no doubt that the demand is imperative for such an 
organization as is projected. 


RESPONSE TO 
THE CALL 
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Obviously the work is one which will need to be carried on 
with great wisdom, and the direction which the new organization 
will take should be determined by the organization itself after it 
has been created. The right men must be selected to occupy its 
official positions —large-minded, wise, able, and representative 
men, who can combine educational principles and modern knowl- 
edge with the wisdom and experience of practical work, and who 
can appreciate the true place of all existing agencies in the 
furnishing of a true religious and moral education. There is 
every reason to believe that the convention will perform its 
work with clear understanding, united purpose, and high wisdom. 


In order that the ideas and wishes of as many persons as 
possible might be united in the undertaking, and that the largest 


Paware wisdom might prevail in the arrangements for the 
Conrerences of Convention, private conferences have been held 
SupporTeRs with the supporters of the movement in the fol- 
lowing cities: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Hartford, New Haven, Springfield, Providence, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Oberlin, and Detroit. Representatives of the Council 
have met in this way about three hundred of the leading men 
connected with this movement in the larger cities of the East 
and middle West; and these conferences have had a determining 
influence in directing the preparations for the Convention. The 
ideas and the plans of the movement were fully presented and 
freely discussed in these conferences, and it may be fairly said 
that the movement, as it now stands before the public, is such as 
these several hundred men by united thought have worked out. 
The danger that the movement should be merely the embodiment 
of the ideas of a few men has by this means been obviated, and 
the movement stands forth as a representative one. It is the 
sincere wish of the Council of Seventy that this fact may be fully 
appreciated, and that all men who are earnest in the promotion 
of religious and moral education should co-operate with the 
several hundred who are inaugurating the movement. 


The organization which it is anticipated will be created by the 
Convention, in accordance with the Call of the Council of Seventy, 
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should aim to survey the whole field of religious and moral edu- 
cation, to ascertain what is being accomplished in all portions of 
Comprenensive the field, by all agencies, and to assist all organi- 
Score oF THE zations, institutions, and individuals who are now 
ORrGanizaTION engaged in this great work. The new organization 
should not be simply a new agency on the same plane with 
others, but an organization which can stand above all existing 
agencies and institutions to scan the whole field, to perfect and 
to spread an ideal, to advise as to principles and as to ways and 
means for better work, to guide all existing agencies and all indi- 
viduals toward a unified and a common conception of their task, 
and to inspire a supreme, combined effort toward the higher 
religious and moral education. The movement therefore seeks 
to avoid the narrowness which would result were its ideas and 
plans those alone of one group of men, or of one group of 
agencies or institutions. The new organization should not allow 
itself to be identified with any one denomination, or with any 
one school of biblical criticism, or with any one of the many 
agencies in the large field, to the exclusion of the others. The 
organization would fail of its opportunity and its mission if 
it aimed to be nothing more than a new Sunday-school association, 
or an instrument for the spread of unproved hypotheses in biblical 
interpretation, or if it only embodied the ideas of a group of 
extremists in religious education. 

The scope of the movement should certainly be no narrower 
than that set forth in the first official statement, namely: (1) 
the Sunday Schools, (2) the Home, (3) the Theological Semi- 
naries and Colleges, (4) The Academies and Private Schools, 
(5) the Public Schools, (6) Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, (7) Young People’s Societies, (8) 
Mothers’ Clubs, (9) City and Village Libraries, (10) Church 
and Sunday-School Libraries, (11) the Religious Press, (12) 
the Daily Press. It is, of course, a somewhat recent venture to 
build up among Protestants an organization which can combine 
men who think differently about many matters of religious 
belief, biblical interpretation, and Christian activity. Neverthe- 
less, the movements which have had the greatest success in the 
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present generation are those movements in which many workers 
of many minds, but of one purpose, have joined hands to promote 
a common cause by united action. Instances of such co-opera- 
tion are the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, the International Sunday School Association, 
and the non-denominational religious press. Such a fusion of 
interests and activities is believed to be now practicable for this 
work of religious and moral education, and the welcome and 
support which this new movement has found is proof conclusive 
that it is the right thing at the right time. 


An organization which attempts to unify, advise, and pro- 
mote all organizations working in the same field and at the same 
Co-operation great task is not one that should wish to super- 
with Existing sede any of the existing agencies which it seeks to 
Acewones assist. The opinion which has occasionally been 
advanced concerning this movement that it sought to supersede 
the International Sunday School Association is an utter miscon- 
ception. The new organization should no more supersede the 
International Association than it should supersede the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, or the home training of children, 
or the religious press. The situation, as it at present exists in 
this country, may be compared with that of an army made up 
of single regiments with their various officers, but without any 
general staff of officers unifying the whole mass. What is sought 
is an organization which can accomplish for the single organiza- 
tions and individuals engaged in this work the same service that 
in military affairs is rendered by the general staff. Not, of 
course, that the military method is to be introduced, but that 
there may be a unifying of agencies and individuals for the 
better accomplishment of the work which all are seeking to do. 


The function of such an organization would be to advise and to 
inspire all agencies, and to perform such general service as 
would promote the efficiency of all. The effect of the new 
organization upon the Sunday school should be to enlighten and 
arouse pastors to their duty regarding the Sunday school, to 
make its crucial importance for religious and moral education 
more clearly and widely recognized, to improve its religious and 
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moral instruction by the setting forth of a higher ideal both in 
substance and in method, to increase the knowledge and ability of 
the teachers, to enlist the co-operation of many able people who 
are out of sympathy with the present Sunday-school instruction, 
and thereby increase the attendance and efficiency of the Sun- 
day school because it will be seen to be performing its mission 


in a better way. A great body of progressive workers in the 
Sunday-school field, including some of the leading general 
officers of the International Association, already see clearly the 
aim and direction of the undertaking, and have expressed them- 
selves as approving the plans which have been proposed for the 
new organization. 

‘One of the gratifying results of the present movement is the 
cordial response which has come from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations throughout the country. Many of the state 
secretaries and international officers of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have indorsed the movement most heartily, 
and have assured us that the Association would welcome and 
make use of the recommendations for better religious and moral 
instruction which can be worked out and offered. There has 
been no dissenting voice from this great and growing agency. 
When one considers the enormous number of young men who 
are connected with the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States, and the vast influence of the Associations 
upon their religious and moral life, it will be seen how much can 
be accomplished by a higher ideal and a better substance and 
method of instruction in this department of the field. 

The indorsement and co-operation of the religious press also, 
wnich has been indicated above, is a significant fact of the prog- 
ress of the movement. One does well to consider what twenty- 
five leading religious papers of the country can accomplish when 
they undertake to spread the ideal and the recommendations of 
the proposed new organization. Indeed, the possibilities of the 
situation are almost beyond one’s power to conceive, they are so 
wide-reaching, and so fundamental. The opportunity is a rare one 


in the history of religious progress. It is hoped that the new 
organization will be made up of such men as shall be able to see 
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the vast significance of the movement, and shall be able to direct 
the organization to the fullest accomplishment of its work. 


It has been asked what the new organization will desire of 
the International Sunday School Association. In reply it may 
Arriruoe or tue DE Said the new organization will probably desire 
Sunoay Scuoo. that the Association assume a receptive attitude 
ASSOCIATION —_ toward the activities and recommendations of the 
new organization. The Sunday-school situation is at present 
this: The mass of the schools are moving along on the lines 
which the International Association has developed, and are nct 
ready to conform themselves at once to a higher ideal of 
substance and method in religious and moral instruction ; while 
on the other hand, about 25 per cent. of the Sunday schools of 
the country are seeking to adjust their work to this higher ideal 
by securing a better substance of instruction in accord with 
modern knowledge, and by using lessons constructed on modern 
educational principles. It has been the policy of the International 
Association to allow this minority of schools to make such 
advance in these lines as they might think best to make, counting 
that loyalty to the Sunday School Association consisted, not in 
the use of the uniform lessons, but in the maintenance of their 
relations with other Sunday schools in the various conventions 
which are arranged by the International body. This has been 
a wise policy on the part of the International Association, and 
no other policy can possibly be for its future good. It was 
because the action at Denver seemed to many to condemn the 
liberty which the schools had been exercising that dissatisfaction 
was felt concerning it. Those members of the Association who 
stoutly believe and insist that the uniform lessons as now 
arranged are the ideal thing for all Sunday schools and should 
be used by all, who think and urge that a departure from the 
present uniform lesson system would destroy the Association, 
claimed that the Denver action was a confirmation of their 
position and a vindication of their policy. Assurances have 
been given by several officers of the International Association, 
and others, that the action at Denver did not represent the 
real sentiment of the convention, and that the action will be 
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reversed in Toronto in 1905. We hope that this may be 
accomplished. A restriction of the liberties of the Sunday 
schools by an official insistence upon their use of the uniform 
lessons, against their own best judgment in the matter of ideals 
and methods of instruction, would result in the forced withdrawal 
of a large proportion of the best schools from their present 
relations to the Association. That would, indeed, create a 
division in the Sunday-school ranks, and division is be avoided 
if possible. The proposed organization should certainly use its 
influence against any separation of the Sunday-school forces 
in order that the better schools may by constant contact with 
the poorer schools act as a leaven to raise the mass of schools 
to a higher plane. It is believed that the union of the Sunday 
schools of the country in a common body to work out together 
their great contribution to religious and moral education is the 
thing to be sought, and that the new organization will directly 
and effectively assist to accomplish this. 

The attitude which the Sunday School Association might 
therefore well adopt toward the new organization would be that 
of sympathy and good-will, such as would make it practicable 
for any of its officers and its workers, who so desire, to co-operate 
with the movement. Also, it should welcome and make use of 
the ideals and recommendations which may be put forth by this 
great advisory body ; it should recognize that the upper 25 per 
cent. of the Sunday schools is entitled to a specific assistance 
which the Association has not undertaken to render; and that 
the remaining 75 per cent. of the Sunday schools should be 
helped forward as wisely and as rapidly as possible. 


The practical religious and moral value of the Bible is that 
which has given it its pre-eminence during all the centuries. The 
Consrrucrive historical study of the Bible is not an end in itself, 
Teacuing of «but a means of understanding the Bible. It is an 
THE BIBLE effort to get at the facts of the history involved, 
and the origin and development of the ideas contained in the 
biblical books, in order that we may know more truly what the 
Bible teaches concerning religion and morality. The purpose 
of such study is to enable us to use the Bible more wisely and 
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more effectively for the winning of all to the Christian life, for 
the upbuilding of Christian character, and for the promotion of 
Christian service. The new organization should stand for the 
historical study of the Bible as a necessary means of under- 
standing the Bible in its relation to practical Christian belief 
and activity. But it should be possible for those who hold 
different theories of the events of biblical history, of the dates 
and authorship of biblical books, and of the origin and devel- 
opment of the biblical ideas, to unite upon a constructive 
teaching of the Bible from a practical religious and moral point 
of view which shall secure for the Bible its proper position and 
influence in present-day religious and moral instruction. It is 
sometimes assumed that matters of biblical criticism are of 
supreme practical significance; but this is a perversion of the 
right attitude toward the Bible. It is shown not to be true by 
the fact that men of differing historical views draw from the 
Bible the same practical standard of Christian life. We cannot 
place the Bible out of use while a unanimity of opinion among 
biblical scholars on all historical matters is being reached. Con-— 
sequently we should be able to unite upon a constructive teach- 
ing of the Bible which will leave in solution those historical 
problems that are now under investigation, while it will put to 
their legitimate use the vital and clear practical teachings of 
the Bible in matters of everyday religion and morality. 


In the discussion of this movement there has seemed to be 
at times a confusion as to the relation of substance and method 
SUBSTANCE in religious and moral education. There can be no 
Ano MeTHoo question that a graded system of instruction is as 
ww TEACHING) much required for religious and moral instruction 
as for so-called secular instruction. But it is also true of both 
kinds of instruction that in the past remarkably good results 
have been reached where very superficial and imperfect methods 
were used. It is a matter of common observation that many of 
the most efficient teachers, whether in Sunday schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, colleges, or theological seminaries, 
are persons who have no training in psychology or pedagogy, 
and who employ no recognizable system in their instruction, but 
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are able to communicate the right facts and ideas, and to inspire 
right thought and conduct, to the making of noble men and 
women. The primary need is, that the schools shall get that 
higher ideal of religious and moral education which has been 
worked out, and shall embody in their instruction that better 
knowledge which is ready for them, coming from the fields of 
modern biblical, theological, ethical, philosophical, and scientific 
knowledge. 

But this higher kind and content of religious and moral 
instruction should be given in the best and most effective way, 
in order that such instruction may accomplish most fully its 
purpose. Method therefore is of great importance. The uni- 
form lessons now in use in the large majority of Sunday schools 
are pedagogically imperfect, and in the judgment of many area 
hindrance to better work. For this reason the new organization 
should recommend the introduction of properly graded instruc- 
tion into all schools as rapidly as they can be prepared to use 
this better method of instruction; it should set forth the ideal 
and principles of such instruction; it should advise as to the 
best available lesson-helps of this kind ; and without attempting to 
create a new uniform system of graded instruction, or becoming 
itself the author and publisher of an exclusive official system of 
lesson-helps, it should stimulate and guide the forward movement 
in this direction by its wisdom and commanding influence. The 
training of teachers —whether in colleges, Christian associations, 
young people’s societies, or day schools —to understand and 
to use right methods of instruction will be an important branch 
of the new organization’s work. 


One of the problems with which the new organization may 
grapple is the proper function of the day schools (whether public 
Instruction OF private) in the matter of religious and moral 
IN THE instruction. This problem has been constantly in 
Day SCHOOLS the minds of those who have conferred together 
concerning the new organization. The opinion has_ been 
earnestly expressed by many of the most eminent and repre- 
sentative of day-school workers that the day schools of the 
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country are not performing their full mission in the matter of 
the moral instruction of the children who pass through them. 
Within the past few months it has been publicly urged in a most 
definite and earnest way, by eminent leaders in school affairs, 
that the increase and improvement of the moral instruction of 
the young in the day schools is an insistent necessity. There 
is likely to be a unanimity of opinion upon this point, and a 
consequent rapid advance along this line will probably be made 
by the officials of public and private schools in the next decade. 
The new organization could perform a most important service 
by voicing the opinion of all Christian people as to the inade- 
quacy of the moral instruction at the present time given in these 
schools. And it might be largely instrumental in directing the 
specific preparations which are to be made for such improve- 
ment. 

On the other hand, it is a most delicate question whether 
specific religious instruction of any kind can be given in the pub- 
lic schools, since these schools are supported by public taxation, 
and should not be used for the inculcation of sectarian ideas. | 
Let it be emphatically said that the sectarian teaching of the 
Bible which has sometimes existed in the public schools should 
never be re-established. It would seem clear that nothing should 
be attempted in the way of religious instruction in the public 
schools unless it is such fundamental religious instruction as is 
believed and taught by all genuinely religious people. The United 
States in their constitution, and in their history, have never been 
an atheistic nation. The words which appear upon the coins of 
the United States, ‘‘In God we trust,” indicate th*t our fore- 
fathers understood that this government was founded upon a 
fundamental religious belief, and for the purpose of working out 
a fundamentally religious mission. Therefore it would not seem 
impossible that some fundamental religious instruction could be 
introduced into the training which the states provide for their 
citizens. The opposition to any kind of religious instruction in 
the public schools would come perhaps from two directions : 
first, from those who maintain that religion is wholly a voluntary 
matter, and that no religious instruction of any kind should be 
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compulsory ; second, from those who maintain a purely secular 
attitude toward life and regard religion as an antiquated super- 
stition. It is not desired here to discuss this problem, nor to 
forecast the thought or policy of the new organization on the 
subject; but simply to state the substance of what has already 
been said concerning it among the supporters of the movement, 
and to bring the matter to the attention of those interested, in 
order that careful thought may be given to it. 


The several committees which were constituted by the Coun- 
cil of Seventy for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
DATE AND ments for the holding of the Convention in accord- 
PLACE OF THE ance with the Call have been busy with their several 
Ceavennen duties, and have nearly completed the specific 
arrangements for the great meeting. The place of the Conven- 
tion, as has already been announced, is to be Chicago. The 
date for the Convention is set for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 10, 11, and 12, 1903. There will be six 
sessions, beginning on Tuesday evening, and closing Thursday 
afternoon. The Tuesday evening meeting will be held in the 
Auditorium, one of the largest audience rooms in the United 
States, seating more than four thousand people. This session 
will be particularly arranged for the public; there will be several 
speakers of national renown, and a large chorus from the choirs 
of the city will furnish the music. The three sessions on Wed- 
nesday morning, afternoon, and evening will be held in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church; and the two sessions on Thursday 
morning and afternoon will be held at the University Congrega- 
tional Church. Between the sessions on Thursday there will be 
a reception and a luncheon for the members of the Convention. 

The entertainment committee is securing private entertain- 
ment for as many persons as possible, in order that all members 
of the Convention who so desire may be provided for. Special 
rates also will be arranged at good hotels for those who prefer 
such accommodation. The transportation committee announces 
a special convention rate of a fare and one-third for the round 
trip upon the railroads of the Central and Western Passenger 
Associations to those who attend the Convention. 
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Suggestions have been sought by the invitation committee from 
as many of the supporters of the movement as possible, to aid 
them in arriving at the best method of inviting mem- 
bers to seats in the Convention. The various ques- 
tions involved have received careful consideration, 
and the method adopted by the committee is in general as follows: 
(1) all signers of the Call, as printed in Official Document No. 1, 
will receive invitations to membership in the Convention; (2) 
all other suitable persons who indorse the Call under which the 
Convention meets, and who desire to sit in the Convention, will 
be invited to membership until a limit of size for the Convention 
(perhaps five or six hundred) is reached. Letters have been 
received from several hundred persons expressing their sympa- 
thy with the movement, and desiring to attend the Convention. 
The invitation committee welcomes such letters, as it initiates 
communication with those persons who are interested in and 
desirous of promoting the movement. 

For various reasons the committee has considered it unde- 
sirable to attempt to secure for the Convention a body of formal 
official delegates from institutions and agencies in the field of 
religious and moral education. No attempt, therefore, has been 
made to secure such formal representation. Some institutions 
and associations have appointed delegates to be present, and the 
invitation committee have regarded it as their duty and privilege 
to invite such persons individually. But the Convention will 
not be a Convention of formal delegates. Rather it will be 
made up of individuals, gathering as individuals to work out the 
problems which lie before them. It is impossible at this time 
to say how many members will be present at the Convention. A 
safe minimum estimate would be three hundred, while the num- 
ber is likely to be much larger. 


PLAN OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


The program of the Convention, as worked out by the pro- 
gram committee, is printed below. The interest which has been 
taken in the matter, not only by the program com. 
mittee, but by a large number of other supporters 
of the movement, has been very great. The pos- 
sibilities of such a program have been clearly seen, and no 
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thought or labor has been spared to make the program the best 
possible for the occasion. The committee was entirely of the 
opinion that the purpose of the deliberations of the Convention 
was not to formulate at once specific recommendations to meet 
all of the problems of religious and moral education, but to view 
the field and the opportunity of the organization in its complete 
aspect, and to create the organization itself which might go for- 
ward to solve with wisdom and deliberation these great prob- 
lems. With this idea the present program has been prepared, 
and it is believed that it will commend itself to the supporters 
of the movement as the right method of approach and prepara- 
tion for the new organization. The speakers of the Convention, 
as may be seen in the program, are men of eminent ability and 
experience in the field of religious education, and in active Chris- 
tian service of all kinds; the presence and participation of these 
men in the Convention will surely mark the meeting as one of 
the most important religious gatherings of recent years. 


The mode of organization to be adopted in creating this new 
national association is another matter which has engaged the 
* Seenees attention of many of those most interested in the 
OF THE NEW movement. The Convention itself will presumably 
Organization provide a committee which will undertake to pre- 
pare and to recommend to the Convention a mode for its organi- 
zation. It has been frequently proposed that the new organiza- 
tion should be constituted somewhat on the model of the 
National Educational Association. It will be known to most per- 
sons that this eminent organization has developed its constitution 
by an experience of thirty years, and is now one of the best- 
organized and most influential educational bodies in the country. 
It is not unlikely that this new organization for religious and 
moral education will appeal to thousands of people who will 
desire to be directly connected with it. If se, provision should 
be made in the constitution for the admission to membership in 
some way of all suitable persons who desire such membership; 
and the official positions should be such that all parts of the 
country, and all agencies and institutions interested, can be ade- 
quately and proportionately represented. 
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The constitution of the new organization, if patterned after 
that of the National Educational Association, would provide for 
an unlimited active membership, open to all persons engaged in 
the work of religious and moral education on the payment of a 
small annual fee. These would be divided into several depart- 
ments, according to the nature of their work, for example: 
(1) Universities and Colleges, (2) Theological Seminaries, (3) 
Secondary Public Schools, (4) Elementary Public Schools, 
(5) Private Schools, (6) Teacher Training, (7) Churches and 
Pastors, (8) Sunday Schools, (9) Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, (10) Young People’s Societies, 
(11) the Home, (12) Libraries, (13) the Press, (14) Art and 
Music. There would bean associate membership for supporters 
of the organization who are not actively engaged in religious 
and moral instruction. The officers of the organization 
would be a President, Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
a large and representative Board of Directors, a Board of Trus- 
tees, and an Executive Committee. Also, after the manner of 
the Council of the National Educational Association, an elective 
Council of perhaps fifty to one hundred persons might be 
formed within the new organization, not to determine officially 
the ideas or acts of the organization, but to consider the great 
problems of religious and moral education and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the larger body. It is not to be 
assumed that this kind of an organization will be created by the 
Convention; the main features of the National Educational 
Association’s constitution are indicated here simply for general 
information, and for stimulation of thought regarding the new 
one to be established. 


The outlook for the Convention is most satisfactory. The 
assurances which have been received of the actual attendance of 
hundreds of the most effective workers in all 
departments of the field of religious and moral edu- 
cation guarantee that the Convention in numbers 
and in personnel will be a gratifying success. The hearty 
response which has come from many national leaders in reli- 


OUTLOOK FOR THE 
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gion and morality shows that there is a clear vision of the 
opportunity on the part of those who can do the most for the 
movement, and evinces their determination to put their wisdom 
and strength at its service. It is, of course, to be recognized 
that numbers are not the first consideration; numbers have not, 
indeed, been sought by the invitation committee. Rather the 
desire has been that those persons who can do most for the 
cause should be present, and that in addition all suitable persons 
who desire to attend the Convention should be provided with 
seats. 

To the many who wish to participate in the Convention, but 
whose circumstances will not permit their attendance, it can be 
promised that a full report of the proceedings will be published 
as early as possible; and that the daily press and the religious 
press will contain some account of what is said and done. Great 
things are expected of the Convention, both in its deliberations 
and in its action; and we may look forward with confidence to 
the realization of our best hopes. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DAMASCUS.' 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


IN a previous number of the BisticAL WorLp? gave an 
account of the water supply of the city of Jerusalem, showing 
how many are the natural difficulties which have had, in all ages, 


THE BARADA RIVER AT SUK WADY BARADA. 


to be overcome to bring water tc the ‘“ Holy City;” also how, 
at best, the supply has been meager and but enough for the bare 
necessities of the inhabitants. What a contrast to this is pre- 
sented in the lavish supply that enriches the fair city of Damas- 
cus and makes, to the Arab at any rate, that port on the great 


* The photographs used to illustrate this article are by Rev. J. Segall, of Damascus. 
2See the Biblical World for February, 1902. 
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desert sea a veritable paradise! In Jerusalem the inhabitants 
will stream out in hundreds when, for a period of two or three 
days in an exceptionally wet year, the scanty Kedron flows after 
a heavy rain; while in Damascus all the year round, on all sides 
of the city, the people sit long idle hours by flowing streams. 
In Jerusalem, with the cessation of the latter rains in early 


CHART OF THE RIVERS AND CANALS OF DAMASCUS. 


May, the verdure disappears, the scanty crops are garnered, and 
little but the dull green olive relieves the monotony of dried 
limestone and thick white dust; but in Damascus the rich green 
meadows, the apricot orchards, the woods of poplar, walnut, 
and myrtle, and the fertile watered gardens shut in the city in a 
great wall of green many miles in thickness, till winter bares the 
branches. Nature never seems to have prepared the barren hills 
of Zion for man’s abode, but were no other place in the land 
occupied, the plain of Damascus must have appealed to man’s 
earliest attention. It seems therefore natural that, while Damas- 
cus claims to be the ‘oldest city,” Jerusalem with its stern natural 
bareness should be the sanctum of a monotheism that brooks no 
nature-worship. 
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Damascus lives on and lives from its vast irrigated plain 
known as the Ghatah, and this is, and has always been, supplied 
by two rivers, and two only, known in Old Testament times 
(2 Kings 5:12) as the Amana (or Abana) and Pharphar,3 and 
today as the Barada and Awaj. Of these the more important and, 
as far as the actual city is concerned, the exclusive source of 


WATERFALL ABOVE SUK WADY BARADA. 


supply is the first named, the Barada (literally the ‘‘fold”)—the 
Amana of Naaman and the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks. This 
river has its highest source about twenty-three miles from the 
city, in a great plateau amid the Anti-Lebanon which may once 
have been a lake. Here the perennial supply is ‘Ain Barada, a 
large spring rising in a great pool at the southern end of the 
plain nine miles north of Hermon. The stream at first flows 
through meadow land, quietly winding between rush-grown 


3] have given my reasons for identifying these two rivers with the Barada and 
the. Awaj in Expository Times, February, 1902. A fuller account will be found in 
Por*ka, Five ‘Years in Damascus, etc. 
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muddy banks until it reaches the extreme southeast corner of 
the plain, where there is a great winding rift leading down in 
steep descent to the eastern desert. Down this, together with 
the modern railway line, the Barada plunges, forming on its early 
route a number of picturesque cascades. Some couple of miles 
down, the valley narrows greatly and the stream is spanned by 


WATERFALL ABOVE SUK WADY BARADA, 


near which are the extensive remains of the once 
important city of Abila, the capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene.* 
The ancient name is curiously enough preserved in the name 
Kabr Habil’ givento a Moslem Wely near by. At this place 
there were at least three aqueducts connected with the city, and 
one of those on the right bank is still in use. There are also the 
remains of a great rock-cut road with an inscription containing 
the name of Marcus Aurelius, as well as an extensive cemetery 
of rock-cut tombs. Today there is a village near, but not quite 


4Luke 3:1. 5 /,¢., Tomb of Abel. 
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on the site known as Sik Wady Barada, the first railway station 
down the valley. All down the wady the fresh water brings lux- 
uriant fertility, and from the dry desert cliffs above its course may 
be seen as a bright winding line of verdure. Some third of the 
way down, the stream is almost trebled in volume by the addition 
of the ice-cold waters of one of the finest springs in Syria. This 


BRIDGE AT SUK WADY BARADA, 


fountain, known as ‘Ain Fijeh, gushes direct from the earth below 
a mighty cliff and pours its waters in a great foaming mass into 
the main stream. It is evident that this was once a very sacred 
spot, and over the actual source are the ruined remains of a tem- 
ple to Pan or the god of the spring.© Near by, on the left bank 
of the Barada, are still to be traced the remains of an aqueduct 
which led off some of the spring waters for a mile and a half to 


© Recently this romantic spot has been entirely spoiled by the erection of an ugly 
café amid the ruins. 
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a great rock-cut channel used today as a passage of communica- 
tion between the villages of Bessima and Ashrufeyeh. A little 
below the latter place the aqueduct disappears, and its original 
destination is obscure. Some earlier observers suggested Pal- 
myra, but that is exceedingly improbable. Some years ago a 
now blocked-up channel was found to branch off into the heart 


A STREET ALONG THE BARADA, OUTSIDE THE CITY WALL OF DAMASCUS, 


of the hill to the north, and it is possible that the water was 
led out beyond this hill to water an area to the west of Damas- 
cus, now a waterless wilderness. This canal, wherever it went, 
was of course at a very much higher level than any of those now 
used for watering the Ghatah. 

As the Barada approaches Damascus it gives off a series of 
canals — on the left bank the great Yazid and Thaura, and on 
the right the Dairany,’? the Mezzawy,’ the Kanawat,and the 
Banias. These canals lie one above the other on their respec- 
tive sides of the valley, until at its mouth at a place called Rub- 


7 Names derived from the villages they supply. They may just as correctly be 
spelled Dairané, Mezzawé, etc. 
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weh they spread out fan-wise on the plain. The Yazid, on the 
extreme North, runs along the foot of the Anti-Lebanon to dis- 
tant villages northeast of the metropolis, while the Dairany and 
Mezzawy pass east to supply villages to the South. The Kana- 
wat, which traverses an ancient Roman aqueduct, the Banias, 
and another canal given off close to the city, known as the 


THE FOUNTAIN ‘AIN FIJEH. 


Akrabany, supply the city proper—its baths, its running foun- 
tains in houses and streets, its mills and manufactories. The . 
main stream, much diminished, runs beside the French diligence 
road and, after passing under the Serai Square, skirts the whole 
length of the northern wall, in the ancient moat. The Thaura 
‘ supplies the outlying suburbs to the north of the walls. All 
these streams divide and subdivide and join again, forming a 
complicated network all over the city and in the fields around. 
Much of the water soon sinks into the ground, but, reaching 
near the surface a semi-impervious layer of conglomerate rock, 
it does not go far, and much is again tapped in more distant 
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parts of the plain by chains of wells united by underground pas- 
sages. But forthis system the eastern parts would never be 
watered at all. Inthe summer of 1901, a very dry season, all 
flow in the main stream bed ceased a few miles from the city, 
but a small stream collected farther on from the artificial foun- 
tains in the plain above. What water there is collects into a 


THE BARADA RIVER IN THE PUBLIC PARK OF DAMASCUS, 


stream flowing east, which, after dividing into two or three divi- 
sions, empties itself into a number of marshes on the border of 
the desert. The condition of these marshes is very variable 
from time to time, according to the rainfall, but at best there is 
not much open water.2 In the summer of Ig0I the water was 
so low that huge quantities of fish were scraped out of the pools 
with shovels and sold for many weeks ridiculously cheap in 


8 Such a system is known in Persia as a dariz. 


°The most interesting accounts of these “lakes ” and those receiving the waters 
of the Awaj is to be found in Zhe Rob Roy on the Jordan and PoRTER’s Five Years in 
Damascus. 
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Damascus. The “lakes” swarm with fish and water fowl. In 
the early spring great quantities of water are poured into this 
area, but rapid evaporation soon dries up the surplus. There 
are a number of villages close to the marshes, the most noted of 
which is Harran el ‘Awamid—‘“ Harran of the Columns’’—so 
called from three great basaltic columns, forty feet high and 
eleven feet, six inches in circumference, which stand among the 
houses, evidently the remains of an important building and an 
advanced civilization. 

The second Damascus river is the Awaj, z. ¢., the ‘Crooked ;” | 
at least that is its name where it crosses the southern extremity 
of the Ghitah ; how appropriate is that name is shown by the 


accompanying outline drawing of 
RA og a half-mile of its course. This 
river, to my mind without doubt 


the ‘“‘Pharpar”’ of the Old Testa- 

Half a Mile of the Away ment, rises by two heads from 

« "Mach reget, Mount Hermon. The higher and 

(te ) more northerly source 1s almost 
in the heart of Hermon, near the little village of ’Arny. Hereat 
the foot of an almost sheer descent of six thousand feet arises 
from a number of springs a stream which finds a narrow opening 
in the great amphitheater of hills and plunges down in an ever 
deeper bed toward the plain. Between the villages of Kefr Hawar 
and Beitima this River ’Arny lies ina very deep channel, and here 
the road crosses it beside the remains of an ancient bridge. 
The second source is at the eastern foot of Hermon, near a vil- 
lage called Beit Jinn to the south of Kefr Hawar; this stream 
unites with the ’Arny at a village called S’as’a to form the Sab- 
irany, which a few miles farther on receives the name Awaj. A 
canal is given off to the North nearly half-way between S’as’a 
and Kisweh—where the railway crosses the river—which goes 
to water the Ghitah. There are remains of other aqueducts, 
showing that in olden days much of the southern Ghitah was 
watered from this source. The district now chiefly supplied by 
the Awaj is known as Wady el Ajam, a valley distinctly belong- 
ing to the Damascus country. The Awaj empties its surplus 
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waters into the lake Hijaneh, which itself is supplied with two 
overflow canals leading to the marshy Bala. Like the northern 
lakes, the Hijaneh is subject to great changes, but when “ Rob 
Roy” was there he found a large volume of water, though 
largely overgrown with reeds. The river Awaj is not nearly so 
much used for irrigation as its sister-stream ; the old aqueducts 


BRIDGE OVER THE BARADA AT THE TEKKIYEH, 


have been allowed to fall into ruin, but it is by no means an 
insignificant stream in such a land as Syria, and undoubtedly has 
done much, as even today it does something, to contribute to 
the greatness and wealth of Damascus. All the great engineer- 
ing works connected with the water supply of Damascus are 
extremely ancient, their origin lost indeed in the mists of 
antiquity, and there is little doubt but that the ages which saw 
the construction of such works saw also other important, though 
less durable, works which have now passed away. 
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THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By PROFESSOR GEO. R. BERRY, PH.D., 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


THE purpose of the present discussion is to survey the field of 
Old Testament ethics, and to present some general considerations 
with reference to the ethical teaching. It is not the aim to con- 
sider concrete cases, except as they are related to the general 
considerations. Difficulties will not be considered merely as iso- 
lated facts, but with a view to the determination of some general 
principles concerning them. Considerable attention must neces- 
sarily be paid to the relation of Old Testament ethics to New 
Testament ethics; but the comparison of Old Testament ethics 
with other ancient systems of ethics, as well as with the ethical 
discussions of the present day, will only be made incidentally. 

While the present paper thus, to some extent, considers the 
Old Testament ethics as a system, it must be kept in mind that 
the ethical teaching of the Old Testament is in reality very 
unsystematic. This is due chiefly to the practical nature of the 
Old Testament ; the ethical teaching on different occasions was 
intended primarily to meet the needs of those particular times. 
It must also be remembered that the use of terms commonly 
employed in ethical discussions might easily give the impression 
that the Old Testament is more philosophical than is really the 
case. These terms are used here simply for convenience, for 
the sake of comparison, and do not ordinarily represent ideas 
formally presented in the Old Testament. 

: Of course, in an exhaustive discussion of Old Testament ethics 

the subject must be treated historically, with a consideration of 

the development within the Old Testament. This would involve 

a discussion of the dates of different parts of the Old Testament. 

The present discussion is by no means exhaustive, and so will 

only occasionally attempt to consider this development. This 
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is partly because of the necessity of the case if the paper is to be 
brief. It is also for the reason that the present writer regards 
such development as comparatively unimportant in a general 
consideration of the subject, because it is found chiefly in the 
details rather than in the broad outlines of the teaching. 

Professor George H. Palmer’ defines ethics as ‘a criticism of 
the formation, maintenance, and comparative worth of human 
customs.” Better is the definition often given, ‘‘the science of 
human duty,” because ethics considers, not customs generally, 
but only customs that are related to human duty, in the thought 
of men. It is evident that ethics must consider, not only duty, 
but what has been and is regarded as duty, whether rightly or 
wrongly. Ethics includes in its scope, therefore, whatever has a 
relation to human duty, although this relation may be purely 
subjective, and of course may therefore be incorrect. The adjec- 
tive ‘‘ethical”’ in its strict meaning precisely corresponds to the 
noun ‘ethics ;” it means ‘relating to ethics.” Two other mean- 
ings of the word, however, are sufficiently common to be regarded 
as sanctioned by good usage, viz., ‘placing special emphasis 
upon ethics” and “in conformity with right ethics, ethically cor- 
rect.” These- different meanings of the word ‘ ethical” are 
often confused, and therefore special care is needed in order to 
keep them distinct. 

A limitation of the above definition of ethics needs, however, 
to be given. It might seem that ethics should be used to include 
all human duty, toward God as well as toward man, including 
one’s self. In general use, however, the former part is excluded ; 
ethics has nothing to do with duty toward God, but only with 
human duty toward men, including one’s self. 

This raises the question of the relation of ethics and religion, 
or ethics and theology. Strictly ethics should be compared with 
theology, which is the science of religion, while morality should 
be compared with religion. But since religion is often used 
popularly as including the science, and in any case it covers the 
same sphere as theology, it may be as well here to speak, as is 
often done, of the relation between ethics and religion. In some 
'The Field of Ethics, p. 212. 
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respects the two are distinct, although not without influence on 
each other. Thus it has been said above that duty to God is a 
part of religion, not of ethics. So also consideration of the 
nature of God and his relations to men belongs to religion, not 
to ethics. The religious motives are not included in ethics. In 
other respects they cover the same ground. Every religion 
includes some consideration of ethics; no religion has been 
known which has not treated of the relations of men to each 
other. Such consideration must belong to ethics by its very 
definition. Whatever relates to duty to men is included in ethics, 
not the less truly when the data are furnished by religion. It 
also belongs to religion, because historically it has been a part 
of it, and has been closely connected with the other parts of the 
particular religion concerned. Hence ethics may be a part of 
religion; “religion” is the more comprehensive term, including 
much that does not belong to ethics, while everything in ethics 
may be included in religion, or, more strictly, in theology. 

It is also true that ethics may be entirely separate from reli- 
gion. The Greek philosophers, and many since that day, espe- 
cially in modern times, have discussed systems of ethics which 


had no direct reference to religion. 
In connection with what has been said above allusion should 


be made to the use of the term “ethical” as applied to the reli- 
gions of the world. In the strict sense of the word, every 
religion should be called “ethical,’’ because it contains some 
consideration of duty to men. But often religions are divided 
into ethical and natural, in which case another meaning of the 
word “ethical” is in mind. This sometimes means that the reli- 
gions so described are ethically correct; more often it means 
that they give special prominence to ethics, while those described 
as natural give relatively little prominence to it. 

The relation of ethics to morality has been implied in a state- 
ment already made. Ethics is the science, morality the art. 
The morality of the Old Testament, therefore, while closely con- 
nected with our subject, is by no means identical with it, and 
will not be considered here. The practices of the Hebrew peo- 
ple belong to morality, not to ethics; they have no direct con- 
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nection with our subject, although they may at times give indirect 
information concerning the ethical teaching. 

The data for our consideration, then, are chiefly the direct 
teachings of the Old Testament concerning ethics. They include, 
however, acts done by individuals by command of God. . 

The first general question should be: What is the basis of 
ethics recognized in the Old Testament, what is the ground of 
the distinction between right and wrong? Man is represented 
in the Old Testament as a free moral agent. This is regularly 
assumed rather than stated. The responsibility of man for 
his own acts is fully recognized. At the same time God’s 
government of the world is often emphasized, his control 
of men and nations is often asserted. These two things are not 
expressly reconciled, yet God’s sovereignty is never held to 
impair human responsibility. Sin, therefore, is not merely mis- 
fortune, as it often was considered in the Greek systems of ethics, 
but is a thing for which the doer is himself really responsible. 

What is the real nature of sin in the Old Testament? Right 
is conformity to God’s will and law, wrong or sin is lack of con- 
formity to it, transgression of it. There is, then, this objective 
basis for right.. Questions beyond this are hardly touched upon. 
Whether the law of God is arbitrary or is inherent in his very 
nature, and so in the nature of other things, is a matter hardly 
considered ; yet it is evident that the latter is really the teach- 
ing. There is also to some extent an appeal to what may be 
called intuition, to the sense of right inherent in the human heart. 
But this is not in order to furnish truth concerning the right, but 
to attest it, the voice of God in the soul speaks responsive to the 
voice of God in his teachings. Duty is to do the commands of 
God. Here, of course, we are dealing with religion and with 
ethics as well. 

This brings us to a consideration of the question which, in 
various forms of statement, is so prominent in ethical discus- 
sions: What is the goal of ethics in general, the moral ideal, the 
good, the greatest good? This question is not often formally 
stated or discussed in the Old Testament. Yet there can hardly 
be a doubt concerning its teaching. The good is in harmony 
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with the right, the greatest good is to do the will of God. How 
much this involves is not fully expressed, but it is indicated in 
its general outlines. The chief expression of this ethical ideal 
is national, it is the Hebrew nation as the kingdom of God, God- 
like, doing the will of God. Such is the teaching all through 
the Old Testament. It is the nation as a whole which is included 
in the oft-recurring command, which is both injunction and ideal, 
found, e. g., in Lev. 19:2, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, Jehovah, 
your God, am holy.” Such a holy nation appears often as the 
prominent future ideal in the utterances of the prophets. 

Along with this national expression of the greatest good is 
also found the individual expression. In general, it is recog- 
nized that the nation is made up of individuals, and that the 
obligations and duties of the nation are those of individuals as 
well. This individual expression receives much greater empha- 
sis in the latter part of the Old Testament, although it does not 
displace the national expression. The individual good is the 
same in kind as the national, the individual is to be like God. 
This individual goal is found stated in such passages as Prov. 


g:10, ‘“‘ The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom;”’ and 
in the conclusion of the book of Ecclesiastes, Eccl. 12: 13, 
‘This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard: fear God, 
and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of 


man. 


A further statement may, however, be made. The Old 
Testament states that man is made in the image of God. This 
and similar statements show that man in his real nature is similar 
to God. Hence it is easily to be inferred that man is acting 
according to his true nature in doing the will of God. Another | 
statement of the ideal would therefore be that it is the full and 
perfect development of man’s true nature. The ideal would thus 
be the same as that recognized by one class of modern writers, 
of which ideal President Harris? says: ‘‘ Various terms are 
employed to designate this good : worth, perfection, value, dig- 
nity, self-realization, character, satisfaction.” In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, this good is looked upon as something not to be 

2 Moral Evolution, p. 65. 
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studied chiefly from its lower side, the nature of man, but from 
its higher side, the will of God. 

The national and individual statements of the goal are not 
regarded as conflicting, but harmonious. Hence they do not 
touch the question as to the relation between egoism and altru- 
ism in modern statements of the greatest good. Very little 
indeed is said upon this question in the Old Testament. But 
both views are evidently regarded as having a measure of truth, 
as in many modern ethical discussions. This is seen in the fact 
that the Old Testament puts special emphasis on justice, which 
means that the individual and the fellow-man are considered 
equally ; they are ethically on an equality. This is insisted on 
both generally and specifically. It is the characteristic of the 
regulations concerning punishment, such as: ‘‘ An eye foran eye, 
a tooth for a tooth.” It appears explicitly in such statements as 
Lev. 19:18: ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” When 
the two do not coincide it is altruism that is recognized, so that 
in a comparatively few cases there is explicit teaching of altru- 
ism, as in Prov. 25:21: ‘If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.” 

What has already been said indicates that the Old Testament 
is opposed to the view known as hedonism—that happiness, indi- 
vidual or universal, is the greatest good. Yet it says much about 
happiness. This is really a secondary end, subordinate to the 
highest good, whether national or individual, yet normally 
accompanying it, regularly associated with it. The statements 
of President Harris? would fitly represent the Old Testament 
idea, ‘‘ worth” being understood as God-likeness”’ : 

The ideal may be regarded as consisting of worth and happiness, the 
happiness being consequent upon, or incident to, the worth attained 
They are together, like heat and light Man is so constituted that 
whatever promotes his right development promotes his happiness, and 


whatever hinders or disturbs his right development gives him discomfort, 
pain, or wretchedness. 


A detailed study of the particular duties commanded is not 
possible or necessary here. It may be observed in general that 


3 Moral Evolution, p. 72. 
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the teachings place emphasis on the fundamentals ; that they are 
comprehensive ; that their omissions are really few. They 
recognize the whole round of human duties. Comparatively 
they have least to say about one’s specific duties to one’s self. 
These are not entirely omitted, however ; the admonitions against 
drunkenness, for example, seem plainly to recognize such duties. 
The rights of one’s fellow-men to life and property are recog- 
nized, with inculcation of the appropriate duties. Veracity is 
insisted on, especially in connections in which lying would injure 
others. The duties to one’s fellow-men are largely, but not 
entirely, limited by national bounds. This means that certain 
duties apply only to Hebrews ; in other cases duties to others 
are recognized, but they are not in every case the same as those 
owed to Hebrews. 

What has already been said is sufficient to suggest the rela- 
tion of Old Testament ethics to the ethics of the other religions of 
its own time. In general the ethical system of the Old Testa- 
ment is immeasurably superior to these other systems. In refer- 
ence to specific duties the other ancient: religions are far below . 
the Old Testament, both by reason of omissions and of a lower 


standard in the things that are commanded. Many immoral 
acts are commanded in them. 


[ Zo be concluded in the next number.| 
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THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By REv. PROFEsSOoR BENJ. W. Bacon, D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Ir is important properly to formulate our problem. The 
question is not primarily as to the particular list of writings 
which various branches of the church at various periods 
have agreed to employ as “sacred Scripture.” Previous 
to Athanasius (+373 A.D.) there is no one of the many 
lists adopted in the East and West which exactly coincides 
with that now in vogue. After Athanasius the question of 
including certain books now discarded, or of excluding certain 
others now included, was ardently debated for centuries before 
the present practically universal acquiescence in the Athanasian 
list was attained. The Council of Trent, 1546 A. D., marks the 
practical termination of debate in the European church on the 
question of the contents of the New Testament canon. The 
primary question. is: How came the early Christians to annex 
certain writings as a new ‘“‘Scripture”’ to the “Scriptures’’ spoken 
of by Christ and the apostles, z.e., ‘‘the Law and the Prophets,” 
sometimes (Luke 24:44) ‘the Law of Moses and the Prophets 
and the Psalms.” Before 125 A. D. there is not a trace of the 
idea. By 200 A. D. it is found everywhere, and the Scriptures 
of the “old” and ‘new covenant” are explicitly distinguished. 
Once the idea was firmly established that there are ¢wo canons 
of inspired Scripture, a Jewish and a Christian, the question 
must come up what books should be included in each. But 
first, and principally, it is needful to learn how Christian writings 
came to be gradually raised, in the estimation of believers, to a 
level with the sacred books employed by Jesus and the apostles. 

To get some idea of this immense transition one must read 
the epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians (95 A.D.) in 
which Scripture is still as in the New Testament, the Word of 
God, ‘‘inspired of the Holy Ghost,” ‘oracles of God,” ‘cannot 
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the first to adopt a standard, for the very reason that they were 
hostile to the Old Testament, and obliged to appeal to some 
authority against the orthodox. Marcion accordingly organizes 
his churches about 140 A. D. on a new Scripture intended to 
take the place of ‘‘Moses and the prophets.” It consists of a 
‘gospel’? and an ‘“‘apostle,”’ the former a mutilated Luke, the 
latter the ten epistles of Paul. The orthodox were much slower 
in deciding, but one can see that it would be only a question of 
time before they must decide both as to what writings they 
would recognize and what standing these should have as com- 
pared with ‘Scripture.” 

For this story I may refer the reader to the chapter of my 
Introduction to the New Testament+ on “The Formation of the 
Canon”’ (chap. ii), and to Muzzey’s Rise of the New Testament, 
1900. He will find much fuller treatment, however, in the 
articles ‘‘Canon, New Testament,” by J. A. Robinson, in 
Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica (Macmillan), and ‘New Testa- 
ment Canon,” by V. H. Stanton, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible (Scribner’s). 

But thus far we have considered only external factors. It is 
clear, even without the express testimony of the Fathers, that 
they recognized in the writings themselves qualities which, apart 
from all contentions within and without, fitted them for use as a 
means of edification, and a rule of faith and practice. It is 
quite inconceivable, in fact, that these writings should ever have 
been raised to an equality of veneration with ‘Scripture,’’ had 
there not been from the very start a nucleus of conviction 
regarding their divinity. 

It is very easy to see how ‘the gospel,” for example, even 
before any special version of it, whether ‘according to Mark” 
or “Peter” or “*Matthew”’ or “the Hebrews,” would by all who 
professed to be ‘Christians’ be considered a divine authority. 
Even in Paul’s earliest writings 5 to say anything “by the word 
of the Lord” made it decisive. Collections of the works and 
teachings of the Lord had various values according to the more 
or less direct relation that could be established for them 


‘Macmillan, 1900. Si Thess. 4: 15 
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with first-hand authority. Accordingly tradition concerning the 
origin of the writings begins almost immediately, as soon as the 
need for an authoritative standard is felt. We have, in fact, 
this earliest report in the fragments of Papias of Hieropolis, 
145-60 A. D., about which an entire literature of criticism has 
grown up. See especially Lightfoot’s Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, 1889. 

But we have little idea of the vividness of Paul’s conviction 
of the divineness of his apostolic calling and gospel, if we fail to 
realize that he regarded the letters he sent to various churches 
as authoritative because expounding divinely imparted prin- 
ciples. Without dreaming that he was writing “Scripture,” he 
would have claimed as much ‘“divinity’”’ for those truths and 
principles as for Scripture itself. In fact, church letters such as 
that of Acts 15: 24-29, and that of Clement of Rome no 
less, are full of the sense that their words are, as Clement says 
of his own, ‘‘words spoken by the Lord through us.” 

In all these classes of writings, accordingly, the second 
century felt that it had evidences of present “inspiration.” It 
would have been false to all its past if it had not preserved and 
venerated examples of each type. But the transition from 
divine revelation of the contents to divine inspiration of the 
book itself was an easy one after the example of the Old Testa- 
ment. What books, and how many, was the question. But 
how and why it was determined in favor of just four, and 
the particular four we retain, of the first type, twenty-one of the 
second (7 + 7 +7), and only one of the third, is a long story, 
though the outline was already fixed by 200 A. D. It must be 
read in such larger works as Sanday’s Lectures on Inspiration, 
1893; Westcott’s History of the New Testament Canon (Seventh, 
Edition), 1896, and, if one would make a thorough study, the 
admirable résumé in Jiilicher’s Aindeitung in das Neue Testament 
(Fourth Edition, 1902), Theil II, $$ 34-48; the voluminous 
treatise of Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1888, 
with the caustic reply of Harnack, Das neue Testament um 200, 
1889; most of all with use of the original texts of the early 
centuries compiled in Charteris's Canonicity, 1880. 
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PSALM 1: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


Blessed is the man 
Who walks not 
According to the thoughts of the godless, 
Who stands not with sinners, 
Who sits not among scoffers ; 
But in Yahweh’ is his delight, 
And his law he studies day and night. 


He is like a tree planted 
By water-courses, 

Which produces its fruit in its season, 
And its leaves do not wither? 


Not so the evil-doers ; 
No, they are like chaff 
Which the wind carries off. 
Therefore the evil-doers shall not abide the judgment, 
Nor sinners remain in the company of the righteous ; 
For Yahweh knows the way of the righteous ; 
But the way of the evil-doers is destruction. 


THE psalm contrasts the lot of the pious man with that of the 
godless man; the belief in providence, as it was cherished — 
especially by Judaism, is expressed here in simple words—the 
belief that the good must fare well, and the wicked must fare ill. 
Not without reason this poem is placed like an introduction to 

‘the rest of the Psalter, in which the belief in providence plays 
such an important role; before we hear the prayer, the lamenta- 


tThus we must read, I think, for stylistic and metrical reasons, instead of “in the 
law of Yahweh.” 


?The words “and all that he attempts he accomplishes,” because they do not 
belong to the figure of the thriving tree, are probably an interpolation. 
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tion, and the exultation of the pious in the Psalter, we are given 
the general idea which is the marrow and bone of their piety. 

First the poet pictures the pious man. The form in which 
he clothes his thoughts is that of a benediction; this was a 
favorite Hebrew mode of describing the reward of virtue; and 
the writers liked to begin their poems with this word of good 
omen. The first characteristic of a pious man which the psalm 
mentions is a negative one, namely, that he keeps himself separate 
from the impious, absolutely and in every respect. Judaism was 
constantly in danger of losing its religion through contact with the 
gentiles and apostates. Protection from such could be had only 
by complete separation, and injunctions were constantly given 
the Jews to be on their guard against the false ideas of unbe- 
lievers. This reminds us of the aversion of the Pharisees against 
having anything to do with “sinners.” The psalmist makes 
clear the necessity that a righteous man should wholly avoid 
the wicked by presenting this thought three times in variant 
but parallel sentences; the pious man avoids walking, and 
standing, and sitting with them. We may imagine the charac- 
ter of these scornful men from allusions elsewhere: they are 
men of the world, who think only of earthly means; the idea, 
which above all they deride, is the very one that is proclaimed 
by the psalm, namely, that man acquires every good thing 
through the fear of God. It is manifest—they scoffingly say 
—that many a pious man fares ill, and that many a man who 
does not seek God fares very well. 

Positively, the pious man is described as a lover of the law. 
He does not think of money, nor of acquiring money; on the 
contrary, he spends all his time in the study of the law, that he 
may learn the will of God more fully. Thus one might paint 
him after his day’s work reading his scroll at night by the light 
of his small lamp. There is a similar poem on the prosperity of 
the pious man in the book of Jeremiah (17: 7 ff.); there it is said 
of the pious man that he “trusts in Yahweh,” here that he reads 
the law. This is certainly a significant difference; the psalm 
comes from that period in which the written law determined 
piety, that is to say, from the post-exilic period after the down- 
fall of the state and the decline of prophecy. 
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This description of how the righteous man acts is followed 
by a picture of the blessing which he receives from God in 
return for it. The simile of the verdant and fruit-bearing tree 
that is carefully transplanted by the gardener to water-courses 
(irrigation ditches), makes a deep impression on the minds of 
the inhabitants of the dry East; it is more characteristic of 
Egypt and Babylon than of Palestine. The simile is perhaps a 
poor reproduction of a more primitive mythological one, a 
simile of the tree of life which stands in the paradise of God, by 
the waters of life, and bears within itself life eternal.* 

The second part treats of the godless. It is natural that the 
pious poet should disdain to set forth the secret thoughts of the 
godless man; even if he had the psychological ability to picture 
them, he would still avoid such wicked things. His object in 
writing is not to impart facts to the reader, but to deter him from 
impiety. Therefore he does not describe the godless man’s 
thoughts, but only his ill fate. In other psalms also, where we 
read of the ‘transgressors,’ we seldom find an exact descrip- 
tion of their views of life. 

We may say that the profound piety, the turning of the 
whole life to God alone, can as a matter of course be accom- 
plished only by the few. Thus in Judaism we have the compara- 
tively small circle of the pious; and then outside of that the 
children of the world, who, by national connection belong to 
the chosen people, but who have shallow thoughts of Jewish 
piety and are negligent inthe observance of the law. It has been 
the misfortune of Judaism, from ancient times until the present 
day, that these unfaithful individuals are found in the circle of 
the mighty and the rich, who through their intercourse with — 
foreigners of their own rank adopt foreign customs and views 
and thus they one after another abandon Judaism. Such 
unfaithfulness to Judaism became especially frequent during the 
time of the Greek domination, where the “godless” are the 
Hellenists. Conditions very similar to these must have existed 
during the period of Persian control; and indeed such defection 
may have begun even before the exile. The psalmist describes 

3So Baethgen. 4Cf. Rev. 22: 2; Ezek. 47: 12; Ps. Sol. 14: 3. 
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the fate of such transgressors: a sudden, frightful, final destruc- 
tion. For the description of such an end the simile of the chaff 
is a favorite one. In the East the grain is usually separated 
from the chaff by throwing the straw up into the wind on 
elevated open threshing-floors; then the wind catches the chaff 
and carries it off. 

Now follows the application. It was the regret of the pious 
that in Israel so much chaff was mixed with the grain, that there 
were so many godless men among the righteous. But some 
day Yahweh will pass judgment upon Israel and separate the 
godless from the pious. Then the pious will remain, but the 
wicked will be destroyed; and so Israel will become what God 
wills her to be, ‘ta community of the righteous.”” This is the 
hope of the pious. At the end the general tenet is repeated: 
God takes care of the pious! Often it might look as though 
God were entirely indifferent in regard to good and evil, when 
the pious man perishes in need and distress, while at the same 
time the wicked man prospers. But believe it not! Despair 
not! God takes care of the pious, and the way of the wicked 
leads to the abyss. 

As to its form’ the psalm cannot be called a real hymn; it 
is a didactic poem, with a lyrical admixture. The psalm is 
certainly not a great original work: the thoughts and the 
expressions are colorless and follow beaten paths. The main 
thought, the fate of the pious and the godless man, is expressed 
in the psalms and elsewhere in many passages; and even the 
similes of the verdant tree and the chaff are very common. 
Nevertheless, the words of this unpretentious psalm are attrac- 
tive and impressive in their simplicity ; while by means of their 
position at the beginning of the Psalter, they have become 
almost classic. The Jewish doctrine of retribution expressed in 
the psalm is according to our ideas, too superficial: we can- 
not believe that piety and external welfare always go together. 
Yet this doctrine is founded on a fundamental conviction of all 
higher religion—the conviction that piety must bear fruit, and 
that religion is not merely a subjective experience —rather that 
the pious man receives God’s blessing and guidance. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR TIELE. II.* 


By Rev. Louts H. JorDAN, B.D., 
Oxford, England. 


Quite apart from Dr. Tiele’s standing as a scholar, he was 
most genial and attractive as aman. His industry and influ- 
ence have enabled him, indeed, to inaugurate a new epoch in 
the growth of an exacting branch of study; but he has estab- 
lished other (and not less enduring) claims upon the gratitude 
of all who knew him as a friend. Most kindly in disposition, 
and finding in society the relaxation he needed after hours of 
exhausting study, he proved a guest or companion whose com- 
ing never failed to evoke instant and liveliest welcome. 
Especially in Leiden, where most of his life was spent, is he 
spoken of in appreciative terms today. His face was well ° 
known in its streets, and those who came into personal contact 
with him gradually learned to love him. No one seemed to 
think of him as being already over seventy years of age, for his 
heart remained young and his words were always cheery. These 
facts throw an interesting sidelight upon one phase of Dr. 
Tiele’s studious career. It is quite natural that such a man 
instinctively avoided needless polemics, and also that, when- 
ever he felt constrained to take up his pen, he was able (like 
Dr. Sanday, of Oxford) to exhibit the notes both of courtesy 
and self-control. I know he felt considerably surprised upon ~ 
reading some remarks which Professor Harnack used in his 
recent Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultaten, und die allegemeine 
Religionsgeschichte, but he let the matter pass. The last letter that 
came to me from his hand — how highly prized are these kindly 
communications now — referred to this lecture, which in more 
than one particular is scarcely respectful to Holland. State- 
ments which it contains have been challenged even in Germany ; 

*Concluded from the BIBLICAL WORLD for January, 1903, pp. 32-7. 
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and Professor Harnack must not continue to put forward the 
plea that his critics are not sufficiently informed as to the mat- 
ter in hand. There have been times when the point of this 
argument might make things exceedingly uncomfortable for 
the man who too jauntily employs it ; but Dr. Tiele had no fond- 
ness for the strife of controversial arenas. He found a more 
congenial occupation in seeking to inspire his co-workers with 
some of his own scholarly enthusiasm. An excellent linguist, 
possessing a good acquaintance with both ancient and modern 
languages, he quickly made a foreign visitor feel himself quite 
at home. It may safely be affirmed that many of the foremost 
students of religion to-day, alike in Europe and in the East 
and in America, will never forget how profound a debt they 
owe him for his uncounted acts of considerate and generous 
kindness. 

In the Senate Hall of the University of Leiden —a building 
plain yet stately, and most rich in historical memories — there 
hang the portraits of a long line of the more eminent of its pro- 
fessors. To this illustrious gallery a new portrait has now to 
be added. Only a few months ago Professor Eerdmans was 
good enough to act as guide, while I sought to acquaint myself 
more intimately with its treasures; and, as our eyes moved 
from face to face, the crowded canvases completely covering 
the walls, I remembered how Niebuhr had said of this room, 
in his History of Rome, that there was no other spot in all Europe 
which so vividly recalled the magnificent march of science. 
The forms of Scaliger and Grotius, of Arminius and Gomar, 
and of a great host of others, rose one after the other into clear 
mental perspective—until at last we found ourselves standing 
before the portrait of Abraham Kuenen, who passed hence only 
in 1891, and whom I had heard deliver his Hibbert lectures in 
London in 1882. All these were men who had fairly won 
fame’s wreath, but he who is now to join them is worthy to take 
the place which reluctant hands are making ready for him. 

Some have been heard to ask: ‘“ Where will the University of 
Leiden find a successor to Dr. Tiele?”” Such overlook the fact of 
Professor Tiele’s resignation, and that his former chair was filled in 
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September, 1901, by the appointment of Professor W. Brede Kris- 
tensen. Though still a young man, standing indeed on the 
threshold of a distinguished scholarly career, there was abundant 
reason why this great opportunity has been put within his grasp. 
Already his students are cordially indorsing the wisdom of going 
to Christiana to procure for them their teacher. Thus, in full 
and loyal sympathy with the aims of his predecessor, a new 
recruit has been added to one of the most famous ‘“ schools” 
of thought in modern Europe. Dr. Kristensen is but the second 
occupant of a chair which was expressly founded for the late 
Dr. Tiele. Associated with him there stands Professor Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye, almost equally as distinguished as Professor 
Tiele himself. And so it may with confidence be predicted that 
the traditions of Leiden, most notable as these traditions have 
long been, are not likely to be lowered by the men who have 
been asked to help to maintain them. 

And if the larger question be asked, ‘“‘ Where is the study of 
the history and philosophy of religion, outside of Holland, 
likely to be most vigorously and successfully prosecuted in the 
future?’’ there are two quarters toward which scholars will 
instinctively look. It seems clear that France and America are 
preempting the right of way. The grounds of this conviction 
cannot be set forth here, but there is one outstanding name, the 
pre-eminence of which is beyond all denial. At the meetings 
of the Congress on the History of Religions, held in Paris in 
September, 1900, it was expected that the three great leaders 
in that field, representing as many countries, would have been 
seen daily upon the same platform. But Professor Max Miller 
was too ill to come, and he passed away only some six weeks . 
later. Professor Tiele was temporarily indisposed ; and, to his 
great regret, he also was compelled to be absent. Thus it came 
about that of the trio, Professor Albert Réville ascended the 
platform alone. He stands alone, today, in a new sense, and 
in a quite pathetic loneliness. Yet he still presides over every 
assembly where students of religion chance to meet together, 
and it is to be hoped that his life may be spared yet longer, 
that he may still guide and inspire all who seek his assistance. 
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And when he too shall have gone —just as the notable trium- 

virate of scholars which Cambridge gave to the world, of which 
the last disappeared with the recent death of Bishop Westcott, 
will continue to constrain men to be their debtors still— stu- 
dents in every land will always recall with gratefulness the 
contemporary names of Max Miller, Tiele and Réville. 

It was on January II, 1902, a year ago, that Professor Tiele 
fell asleep; and, as it had previously been known only to a few 
that he was seriously ill, the unexpected intelligence of his death 
reached the public generally as a complete surprise. It is true 
that, for a year or two, he had found it wise to take special care 
of himself, to be regular in observing due intervals of rest and 
necessary exercise, and in other ways to be mindful of those 
laws which tend to promote good health; but his own forecast 
was that the coming years would be his most useful years. And 
his friends who knew him intimately entertained, upon good 
grounds, similar fond hopes. Already arrangements were being 
matured for securing in different quarters, if possible, Dr. Tiele’s 
invaluable services; and the invitation which the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions extended 
to him a few years ago, and which existing engagements pre- 
cluded him for the time being from accepting, was about to be 
renewed, and with much improved prospects of success. The 
resignation of his chair provided him with the leisure he was so 
anxious to secure, his plans were quickly made, and he had 
already set himself to work, when—death touched him! 

The genius of Dr. Tiele was abundantly recognized during his 
life-time, by many persons and in many ways; the varied honors 
which human esteem can suggest were ungrudgingly and liberally 
bestowed. His name occupies an honored place in the registers 
of the universities and learned societies of Europe. Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland, on her accession, granted him a decoration 
as a special mark of her favor. But the student was not checked, 
nor his ambitions diverted, through his acceptance of these cov- 
eted distinctions; the “chevalier” was still an unspoiled man. 
His modesty, revealing itself continually in unexpected ways, 
was as charming and winning as his overflowing geniality. Truth 
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remained his goal, and toward it he unswervingly pressed; his 
constant loyalty to it made him bid it welcome, wheresoever he 
found it. Hence he was an inquirer of the broadest and most 
generous sympathies. In the inner circle of friendship, where 
men were permitted to greet him familiarly, his place will always 
remain vacant. Such friendships are ideal and are therefore 
most rare. In the larger circles of ecclesiastical life in which 
he moved, his willing help will be sorely missed. His country 
has had to part with one of her most devoted and representative 
citizens. But it is in the domain of scholarship—and, in par- 
ticular, in one department of it—where his loss is well-nigh 
irreparable. His influence there has never been excelled. He 
opened up a whole new world to many of those who accepted 
his guidance. Had his life been spared ten years longer, he 
would have been able to utilize more fully those immense stores 
of information which he had accumulated, and which he had 
sifted and assorted with rare insight and freedom from bias. 
That he would surely accomplish this, many had ventured to 
dream! But an altered outlook suggests now, for us who - 
remain, a fitter occupation. With the church which Dr. Tiele 
led, and the university which he loved, and the students whom 
he inspired; with the nation whose learning he adorned, and 
with the wider republic of letters whose decisions he helped to 
guide, we join in sincere mourning. Since God has willed this 
separation, we are resigned. But we draw comfort from the 
reflection that the weary worker, so unsparing of himself, is at 
rest; and the memory of his presence with us, though it was but 
for a time, will certainly quicken our ardor anew when the stress 
of some struggle may appal us. Indeed, our Master is s#// with . 


us, for 
. “To live in thoughts, in hearts, in lives 


One leaves behind, is not to die.” 
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THE NEED OF A NEW APOLOGETIC. 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


By REV. PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


I BELIEVE that there is need of a new apologetic for this 
generation, and that there will be a similar need for all time to 
come. There is no finality to the progressive trend of scientific 
investigation. The best apologetic we can put forth today will 
need as much revision and restatement a century hence as the 
apologies of the eighteenth century call for now. I doubt if 
even in the millennial time we hope for, or even in the heavenly 
life ‘‘when that which is perfect is come and that which is in 
part shall be done away,” we shall ever reach the point where 
there will be no occasion to give a reason to every man or angel 
who may ask about the grounds of our Christian faith and hope 
and love. For it is of the very nature of the spirit of man to 
search continuously and perpetually after every thing in earth or 
heaven that may be known. 

In affirming such need of a new apologetic, or of any new 
statement of Christian doctrines, I desire also to express becom- 
ing admiration for things that are old andhonorable. The great 
historic creeds and confessions of Christendom are monumental 
witnesses of honest effort to set forth the very truth of God. 
Doubtless in many things they all offend, and not one of them, as 
a whole, is competent to bind the judgment and the consciences 
of all subsequent time. In like manner the great apologies of 
the past constitute a body of Christian literature of inestimable 
value. The science of apologetics would not be possible as a 
theological discipline today but for the many treatises which 
first and last have appeared in defense of the Christian religion 
and its sacred books. 

Scientific research in one department of study often obliges 
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us to revise our opinions in other departments. Philosophical 
and literary studies, discoveries in geology and astronomy, and 
international commerce and travel have obliged us to put many 
a new interpretation upon the language of ancient writers who 
recorded the current conceptions of their time. The science of 
history, as developed since the days of Barthold Niebuhr, has 
virtually created a new method of treating all the records of the 
past. It has been shown that the most trustworthy of the 
ancient annalists took great liberty both with the matter and the 
manner of their compositions. In none of them do we find 
much of the keen modern sense of accuracy and skill in sifting 
the sources of their information. Thucydides, the historian of 
the Peloponnesian war, holds the front rank among the Greek 
writers of his class; but what would be thought of a modern 
historian of the war in south Africa, or of our late war with 
Spain, who should say, as this painstaking recorder of con- 
temporaneous events naively confesses: ‘As to the speeches 
which were made either before or during the war, it was hard 
for me, and for others who reported them to me, to recollect the ° 
exact words. I have therefore put into the mouth of each 
speaker the sentiments proper to the occasion, expressed as I 
thought he would be likely to express them, while at the same 
time I endeavored, as nearly as I could, to give the general 
purport of what was actually said.” Admonished by such a 
statement from one of the most trustworthy historians of 400 
B. C., the biblical apologist of today ought not to commit himself 
to the hazardous and needless task of affirming the genuineness 
of all the speeches and songs which are attributed to the Old 
Testament heroes who lived, many of them, long before the. 
times of Thucydides. 

It should also be observed with all due reverence that no 
truly scientific procedure can be governed by the plea, some- 
times heard, that we may fearlessly and with utmost freedom 
investigate all matters of history, philosophy, politics, art, and 
literature, and subject to the most minute criticism the other 
sacred books of the world, but may not with the same -critical 
freedom handle the sacred writings of the Christian faith. Such 
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a plea in the supposed interests of the truth of God can expect 
no favor with the great body of sober, thinking men of our time. 
Such a plea savors of cowardice. It begets distrust of the man 
who makes it as of one who is afraid and unwilling to come to 
the light lest his claims be shown to be untenable. 

Whether we will or no, a searching criticism is putting forth its 
strong hand upon everything which we hold sacred, and there 
is no sign of cessation in this persistent march of inquisitive 
research. Much of its work has been called “destructive criti- 
cism.” So far as it destroys that which rests on no secure 
foundations, it must needs be ultimately helpful, for it prepares 
the way for something more solid and enduring. We have no 
fear that faithful criticism of the most searching kind can ever 
destroy God’s truth. It can do nothing against the truth, but 
for the truth. 

It is perhaps somewhat presumptuous to define or outline the 
biblical criticism which demands recognition in the apologetic 
of the present time. But one may with no little confidence 
mention three commanding works which embody the latest 
results of biblical scholarship as represented in the highest seats 
of learning. I refer to the Dictionary of the Bible, just completed 
in four volumes, edited by James Hastings with the co-opera- 
tion of nearly two hundred writers of acknowledged learning ; 
the Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by Cheyne and Black, and the 
third edition of Herzog’s Realencyclopedie, edited by Albert 
Hauck, and now at the tenth volume. These monumental 
cyclopedias are a momentous sign of the times. It cannot be 
denied that they represent the critical opinions of the most 
famous biblical scholars of Germany, Great Britain, and Amer- 
ica. Now, it is a notorious fact that on all the leading questions 
which have agitated the learned world for the last fifty years, 
such as the composition of the Hexateuch, and the authorship 
and date of the books of Isaiah, Jonah, and Daniel, the origin of 
the gospels, and related problems of criticism, all these biblical 
dictionaries are in substantial agreement, and none of them main- 
tains the older traditional views. Some of the writers have put 
forth extreme theories touching particular names, events, and 
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compositions of the Bible, but there is no mistaking the power- 
ful trend of all these works away from the opinions for which 
the apologists of a former time strenuously contended. With 
these and other like facts before him, the modern apologist has 
obvious need to discontinue sundry assumptions and arguments 
of a former time. He need not feel called upon to accept the 
conclusions of the numerous writers who prepare the biblical 
cyclopedias and the critical commentaries of the present day, 
but he will see how unwise and hazardous it must be to place 
hinself in antagonism to conclusions in which they generally 
agree. He must in all fairness recognize the prevailing results 
of critical study and adjust his arguments to these new condi- 
tions. He may feel that the old tradition has not been over- 
thrown, but he can scarcely feel comfortable, or hope to carry 
deep conviction, if he refuse to reckon faithfully with the results 
of critical research on which such an influential body of eminent 
biblical scholars are substantially agreed. 

Passing now to a few illustrations of the need of a change in 
apologetic method, we note that the fact which was once forceful’ 
or convincing with a certain class of readers may have no such 
force or weight with other minds, trained under other conditions. 
The epistle to the Hebrews, for example, was a mighty apology 
for Christianity, and its use of Old Testament texts, ina manner 
not apparent in their original position, but peculiarly modified 
and adapted by the writer to suit his argument, doubtless had 
much weight with those Hebrews to whom the epistle was 
addressed. Modern interpreters of this epistle quite generally 
admit that in his exposition and application of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures the author of this earliest Christian apology 
paid little or no attention to the historical occasion and exact 
meaning of the texts which he so lavishly cites ; but it is also 
admitted with like unanimity that, taken as a whole, the epistle 
presents the doctrine of the transcendence of Christ as our great 
prophet and priest, mediator of a new covenant, minister of the 
heavenly sanctuary, and author and finisher of our faith, which 
is of inestimable and permanent value as a contribution to the 
scriptural revelation of God in Christ. 
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Again, the older apologies made much of the argument from 
predictive prophecy, and maintained that omniscience was con- 
spicuously evinced in certain specific predictions which were lit- 
erally fulfilled centuries after they were uttered. In fact, a 
school of biblical expositors arose who were noted for calling 
prophecy ‘history written beforehand.” Much of this argu- 
ment has been rendered obsolete by a more searching and trust- 
worthy interpretation of alleged predictions. Greater attention 
is now given to the historical situation of the prophet, the exact 
meaning of his language, and the conditions of his first hearers 
orreaders. The so-called “virgin prophecy” in Isa. 7:14 is an 
illustration in point. It is said in Matt. 1:22 to have been 
“fulfilled” in the virgin birth of Jesus; but it is also said in 
Matt. 2:15 that Hosea 11:1 was ‘fulfilled’ in the return of the 
child Jesus from Egypt after the death of Herod. In Hosea it 
is written: ‘‘When Israel was a child then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.” The language is obviously not a 
prediction of a future event, but a reference to the exodus in 
the days of Moses. The language of Isa. 7: 14-16, though 
involving the element of prediction, cannot without violence be 
explained as foretelling an event of the far future. The prophet 
declares that the virgin he has in mind has already conceived, 
and is about to bear a son, and before the child is old enough to 
know good from evil, the land of Syria and Ephraim, just then 
a great terror to Ahaz, should be forsaken. This prophecy was 
actually fulfilled in the days of Ahaz and Isaiah, but to maintain 
that the land was indeed forsaken within the specified time, but 
that the child referred to was not born until more than six hun- 
dred years afterward, is exceedingly unnatural, not to say pre- 
posterous, as a specimen of biblical exegesis. The use made of 
such texts in Matthew’s gospel is simply an illustration of the 
prevalent custom of the time in accommodating Old Testament 
texts to new situations, and such new application of the ancient 
Scripture had force among the Jews. 

It was once claimed as an indisputable fact that Cyrus was 
named and described in Isa. 45:1, more than a hundred years 
before his appearance in history; but now it is shown, first, that 
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the language employed is not the language of prediction, but 
that it describes a person already on the stage of history, while 
the immediate context shows that Jerusalem and its temple are 
in ruins and the Jews in exile. It is shown, secondly, that this 
entire section of the book of Isaiah contains numerous evidences 
of having been composed in the latter time of the Babylonian 
exile, and not in the days of the Assyrian domination of western 
Asia. Ina similar way the questions of the date and scope of 
the book of Daniel, and of other prophecies, forbid the modern 
apologist to repeat old arguments based thereon as if nothing 
had occurred in the last fifty years to modify opinion on these 
matters. 

The older apologists and some moderns seem disposed to 
make the accuracy of all historical allusions an essential matter 
in their maintenance of the value of the Scriptures. But it is 
coming to be felt more and more that this is an unnecessary, 
not to say hazardous, position for the defender of divine revela- 
tion. Why should it be supposed that the sacred writers must 
needs be supernaturally secured against all historical inaccuracy 
more than against inaccuracies of grammar and rhetoric? Three 
hundred years of strife over this matter ought to admonish us 
that no convincing apology is likely to stand hereafter on the 
assumption of the verbal inerrancy of the biblical records. The 
human element in the Scriptures is seen to be as conspicuous as in 
other writings, and it is worse than folly to ignore or try to 
cover up the facts. The divine element and the abiding profit- 
ableness of the Scriptures are not helped by such procedures. 
The tendency of the new apologetic is to show that in many 
cases it is not an event of history taken by itself, nor a statement -. 
of fact considered merely as a fact, that is of importance for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in right- 
,eousness; but rather the moral lessons and the prophetic 
warnings which all such facts are ever speaking to thoughtful 
souls. It is of no religious importance to know the exact facts 
about the Galileans whose blood Pilate is said to have mingled 
with their sacrifices ; but it is of the greatest importance to be 
admonished that they were not sinners above all other Galileans, 
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and “except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish.” Of 
these eighteen, on whom the tower in Siloam fell, we may know 
very little, and there might have been some mistake about the 
current reports ; but that question is of no practical consequence. 
Whether they were eighteen in number, or fifteen, or twenty ; 
whether they were all killed outright, or whether a few survived ; 
or even whether the report as it came to Jesus was true or not 
—the admonition of Jesus would be still the same. And even 
if one of those present had answered and said, ‘‘ Master, that was 
a false report; the tower fell, but nobody was harmed,” he 
might at once have replied with intenser emphasis: ‘“ Except 
ye repent, ye shall all perish in a manner as dreadful as the 
report declared.” It is the moral lesson, the exhortation, the 
rebuke, the warning, that contains the essential element of reve- 
lation, not the mere report of a fact, the like of which is occur- 
ring time and again in human history. 

The words ‘‘ genuineness’’ and ‘authenticity ” appeared on 
almost every page of the older apologies, and acquired a sort of 
technical significance which many modern writers hardly recog- 
nize. It was taken for granted that, if a book were not written 
by the person whose name it bears, it must necessarily be a 
forgery, and written with design to deceive. But there stands 
the book of Ecclesiastes, purporting to come from “the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem.”’ No writer of note has ever seriously 
supposed that this son of David was intended by the writer to 
be understood as referring to any other son than Solomon, 
noted for his wisdom. But we have an apocryphal book, known 
as the ‘‘Wisdom of Solomon,” which assumes with equal clear- 
ness to have come from the same royal person. I doubt if there 
is a biblical scholar of wide repute in Christendom today who 
would hazard his reputation by seriously maintaining the genuine- 
ness of Ecclesiastes as against the spuriousness of the Wisdom 
of Solomon. In fact, conservative critics, who maintain the 
integrity of Isaiah and the genuineness of Daniel, have long 
since given up the like contention for the book of Eccle- 
siastes. But there is extant a collection of old Jewish writings, 
almost as extensive as that of our canonical books, which 
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bear the names of men who did not write them, and there 
is no more proof that their authors intended to palm them 
off for forgeries than that Plato intended to palm off the 
dialogues of Socrates as forgeries. The apocryphal books of 
Esdras and Tobit and Baruch, the Jewish sibyl quoted by 
Josephus, the books of Enoch, and the Assumption of Moses, 
and the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Testament of Abraham, 
and scores of others of a similar cast, have long since convinced 
thousands of students that the terms “ genuine” or “ fraudulent ” 
are not the only alternatives in a literary question of this kind. 
The word ‘‘authentic,” so far as it was held to imply that a given 
writing must be either a record of real matters of fact or else a 
tissue of falsehoods, has also become obsolete in our apologetic. 
For it is seen that the historical novel may be employed asa 
most influential and popular form of inculcating moral truth. It 
would be impossible, perhaps, for any genuine and authentic 
history to convey to its readers a more truthful portraiture of 
American slavery than was done by the story of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. And where may one read a more faithful picture of the’ 
times of Nero than that which is presented in the novel Quo 
Vadis? We should not deceive ourselves or others by narrow 
conceptions of the rights of literary method, nor close our eyes 
to the fact that types, symbols, parables, allegories, enigmas, 
riddles, and fables form all together a large portion of the Holy 
Scriptures. We need a new apologetic that shall supersede the 
old contentions over ‘genuineness and authenticity” by magni- 
fying the religious content rather than the outward form of the 
writings of the holy men of old—the spirit rather than the 
letter of their words. 

There has appeared of late a tendency in some quarters to 
question the genuineness of even the four great epistles of Paul, 
which F. C. Baur and his Tiibingen school acknowledged as 
certainly the work of the apostle. These views, given promin- 
ence in such a place as Cheyne and Black’s Encyclopedia, are 
startling and radical in the extreme; but, for reasons already 
suggested, the far-sighted apologist need not concern himself 
greatly over even that issue. He forgets notjthat Christianity 
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was an irresistible force in the world, proclaiming its message of 
salvation to mankind before any of our New Testament writings 
appeared. Perhaps one chief reason why the popular mind is so 
often and so easily thrown into confusion, and why the religious 
feeling of many pious souls is disturbed over these questions of 
criticism, is the widespread notion that the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity are essentially identical with its earliest documents. The 
apologies of the eighteenth century did much to inculcate this 
misleading notion, so that no distinction or discrimination was 
made between ‘‘the Word of God” and the various books of the 
Bible. Was there then no Word of God, no oracle of prophecy, 
no gospel of salvation, no doctrine of Christ, until there was a 
biblical canon? There is need of a new apologetic which will 
remove the ground of such erroneous inferences. The origin 
and real character of the various writings must always be open 
to historical investigation, and we should disabuse the public 
mind of the idea that the Christian religion and its sacred books 
are identical. It may be shown that all the essential truths of 
the gospel are witnessed by the writings of the second and third 
centuries of our era as unmistakably as by those of the New Tes- 
tament canon. For it is obvious to every thoughtful reader that 
the entire body of the oldest Christian literature, canonical, 
apocryphal, pseudepigraphic, and patristic, bears overwhelming 
testimony to the adorable Christ, without whom there could 
have been no gospel, either oral or written, no acts of apostles, 
no epistles of Christian life and doctrine, no apocalypses of 
heavenly things. We plead for the greater prominence of those 
living truths which have always been recognized as fundamental, 
and for a remanding of questions of books and authors to a very 
subordinate place in apologetics. The older polemics permitted 
matters of textual criticism, alleged inerrancy of manuscripts, 
and the genuineness of certain books to come to the front and 
to figure as the chief storm-centers in controversies with the 
assailants of Christianity. We need a new apologetic that shall 
build on deeper foundations. 

The new apologetic, which our time demands, should accord- 
ingly in all fairness recognize what biblical criticism has to say, 
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and should treat with becoming respect the conclusions in which 
any large number of eminent scholars are substantially agreed. 
But it will tolerate no partisan pleading, and accept no hypothesis 
as final that has not been clearly proved. It will hold fast that 
which is obviously good, whether it be an old tradition or a new 
discovery. But it will refuse to build any important doctrine or 
claim upon traditional views of the Bible which are persistently 
questioned through successive generations of Christian scholars. 
It will take pains to distinguish between what is fundamental 
and that which is only secondary or of minor importance. It 
will avoid collision with the rational methods and widely 
accepted results of critical inquiry, and will bestow the greater 
labor on setting forth with increased emphasis all that divine 
content of the biblical writings which ministers to the deep spir- 
itual longings of the human heart, and verifies itself as perpetually 
“profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness.” Such a procedure, carried for- 
ward in the spirit of reverent research, can have no other ten- 
_ dency than to magnify God’s truth and make it honorable. 

O for another Joseph Butler, to write a new “ Analogy,” not 
of ‘‘Natural and Revealed Religion,” but of universal religion 
and of comparative theology as brought to the attention of man- 
kind by the critical studies of the last one hundred and fifty 
years! In the light of those studies both religion and ‘the con- 
stitution and course of nature” have taken on a grandeur unseen, 
unknown before. The new analogy must accordingly be broader, 
deeper, richer than was ever possible before. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: 1 KINGS 18:21. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


ink os 
—Ginsburg’s Bible, 


Kai mpooyyayev mpds mdvras. elev abrois 
ipels xwAaveire duorépars tais tyvias; ei Eorw 6 @eds, ropever Ge 
driow abrod: «i Baad, ropeverGe dricw abrod. Kai drexpiOn 5 Aads Adyov. 

— H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1887. 


Accedens autem Elias ad omnem populum, ait: Usquequo claudi- 
catis in duas partes? Si Dominus est Deus, sequimini eum: Si autem 
Baal, sequimini illum. Et non respondit ei populus verbum. 

—Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate Text, 1873. 


And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? if the Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, 
then follow him. And the people answered him not a word. 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 
— Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 


And Elijah came near unto all the people, and said, How long go 
ye limping between the two sides ? if Jehovah be God, follow him ; 
but if Baal, then follow him. And the people answered him not a 
word. 


— Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1go1. 


And Elijah approached the mass of the people and said: “ How 
much longer will you continue to divide your devotion and worship 
between two gods? if Jehovah is the true God, serve him; but if Baal, 


then serve him.”” But the people made no reply. 
—BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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Grploration and Discovery. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPT. 


THE announcement is made that the great enterprise in New 
Testament textual criticism carried on under the direction of Professor 
von Soden, of Berlin, is approaching completion, and is soon to come 
to publication under the title Die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes 
(Berlin: A. Duncker). The first volume, containing prolegomena, is 
just about to be published, and the second, with the text of the New 
Testament “in its oldest attainable form,” will appear within a year. 
The approaching publication of this new and important work makes it 
timely to call attention to a significant discovery made by one of Pro- 
fessor von Soden’s assistants in the course of the preliminary researches, 
which has attracted less attention than it deserves. 

In pursuing his aim of using for textual criticism the whole body 
of extant material, including all the minuscule (cursive) manuscripts, 
Professor von Soden sent a number of young scholars to the distant 
libraries, where these hitherto little-used sources of textual knowledge 
are to be found. The first fruit of these journeys was published in 
1899 in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen, under the 
title Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten beziechungsweise sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts, herausgegeben nach einem Kodex des Athosklosters Lawra. It 
was by Licentiate Baron Eduard von der Goltz, now a Pommeranian 
pastor and already known in this country by his book, /gnatius von 
Antiochien (Leipzig, 1894). 

Mount Athos is a promontory, thirty miles long, inhabited wholly 
by monks of various nationalities, who form a semi-independent tribu-. 
tary republic under Turkish suzerainty. It is the seat of twenty large 
monasteries, and their libraries contain thousands of manuscripts, 


_ Which are now receiving a great deal of attention from modern 


scholars. In this library Lic. von der Goltz has found a minuscule 

manuscript of the Acts, catholic epistles, and Pauline epistles, written 

probably in the tenth century, of a very remarkable character. It was 

prepared not for church use, but for the learned purposes of some 

biblical scholar who was interested in the problem of New Testament 

textual criticism. Von der Goltz thinks, on palzographical and other 
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grounds, that it may have had some connection with Arethas, arch- 
bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, whose zeal for learning has pre- 
served for the world most of the Christian apologies of the second 
century, as well as the “Thoughts” of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
besides giving us some of the best-known manuscripts of Euclid, Plato, 
and Dio Chrysostom. This interesting manuscript originally contained 
fifteen pages of introductory matter at the beginning, and the Apoca- 
lypse at the end. These have been removed, perhaps by the same 
hand which has cut away the subscription to Acts and erased many of 
the hundreds of scholia with which the manuscript was once furnished. 
Much has been left, however, and the character of the manuscript is 
revealed especially by the following note, which stands at the begin- 
ning of the Pauline epistles : 


Be it known that the fourteen epistles of the apostle were written from 
a very ancient copy, which we have sufficient reason to believe was prepared 
(ob meipay éhdBouev ws émirerevypyévov) from the extant Tomoi or Homilies of 
Origen on the apostle; for we have found that it agrees with the text passages 
(pnrois) which he cites (uvquoveder) in his interpretations either of the apostle or 
of other Scripture. At the texts, therefore, in which the man (6 dvjp) departs 
from (wapah\drre:) the now current apostolic readings, we have set the so-called 
durdf [ > ] in the outer margin, in order that it may not be supposed that this 
copy of the apostle is wrong by way either of addition or of defect. But, 
having copied the epistle to the Romans from the Tomoi upon it which are 
preserved, we have not made use of the durhj, and the epistle follows. 


It appears from this note that the scribe of the manuscript had 
before him an exemplar of the Pauline epistles, the text of which was 
derived from Origen, and which, as we learn by another note, was 
written by a monk, Ephraim. A subscription to Ephesians, which a 
textual corruption (-ON for -@H) proves to be derived from the 
exemplar, shows that the text of that manuscript was revised dy 
(dvraveyvioOn) —not, as the introductory note might suggest, copied 
directly from—the Tomoi (“Books of Commentaries”) of Origen. 
This connection with Origen the later scribe has tested by the use of 
the works of Origen now lost, but accessible in his day; and in the 
case of the epistle to the Romans he has deserted his exemplar and 
copied directly from the text-passages of the Tomoi. All this, which 
applies, of course, only to the Pauline epistles, as well as his notice 
about the ded}, is fully substantiated by the manuscript itself. Through- 
out the Pauline epistles there are abundant scholia, relating to text 
and interpretation, drawn from Origen. For Romans, Galatians, and 
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Colossians, perhaps originally for other epistles, the beginning of the 
passage covered by each of Origen’s Tomoi is noted, so that it is now 
possible to say just how much ground each of them covered. Differ- 
ences between Origen’s text-passage and the text presupposed by his 
comment are mentioned, likewise differences between the ancient copy 
written by Ephraim and the text of Origen. Account is taken of the 
smallest variants, such as the omission of an article or a personal pro- 
noun. In addition mention is made of other “ancient copies.” 
Throughout the Pauline epistles (except Romans) the durAy is added 
to the passages according to the scribe’s promise. He gives every 
evidence of great care and painstaking accuracy. That a large part of 
his learned material was derived from his predecessor, von der Goltz 
seems to have proved. Most important of all is the fact that his whole 
interest lay in preserving the divergences of his exemplar from the 
current text, not in silently conforming it to that late standard. 

The situation in the Acts and catholic epistles is somewhat differ- 
ent, but not less interesting than in the Pauline epistles. Here the 
connection with Origen is less intimate, and the scribe’s own notice 
about his work has been unhappily lost. Other church fathers are more 
abundantly quoted with Origen, especially Irenzus, Eusebius, and . 
Clement. A partly legible scholion, however, of some length refers to 
“the copy written by the hand of the blessed Eusebius,” and seems to 
contrast its reading on James 2:13 with that attested by the first book of 
the Stromateis of Origen. ‘This is of the highest significance, because 
it brings the exemplar of our manuscript into some direct connection 
with the famous copies of Pamphilus and Eusebius and the great library 
at Cesarea, and because not only the hexaplaric texts of the Greek Old 
Testament, but also a group of manuscripts of the New Testament, are 
more or less completely derived from that library. In one of the most 
important manuscripts of the Old Testament, the Codex Marchalianus, 
written in Egypt in the sixth century, a nearly contemporary hand has 
added copious hexaplaric notes, and a statement that the manuscript 
from which they are derived had been compared with the exeget- 
ical Tomoi of Origen. The fact of the comparison is attested by the 
" present condition of the Marchalianus itself, which contains in the 
margin the numbers of Origen’s Tomoi, exactly as does our manuscript 
at Mount Athos. In this it agrees with the kindred manuscript of the 
prophets, Codex Cryptoferratensis. Another Old Testament manuscript 
important for our purpose is no other than the Codex Sinaiticus, the 
third corrector of which (&°) declares that he has corrected in accord- 
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ance with the Codex corrected by the hand of Pamphilus, which was 
itself copied and corrected from the Hexapla of Origen. This third 
corrector of Codex & worked in the New Testament as well as in the 
Old, and his readings there are akin to the text of Codex H?™’, which 
has a colophon, doubtless taken from its exemplar, explaining that the 
text had been corrected by the manuscript written by Pamphilus. 
Morover, certain minuscule codices have similar notes asserting some 
relation to the library at Caesarea. It thus appears that this manu- 
script at Mount Athos is one of the most noteworthy of a class of New 
Testament manuscripts, the text of which goes back in greater or less 
measure to the Codex of Pamphilus at Czsarea. It needs but to call 
to mind the fact that Origen was the Christian teacher whom Pamphi- 
lus most revered, that the latter sought industriously to collect his 
writings, that the Hexapla and Tetrapla themselves were preserved in 
the library of Pamphilus at Czsarea, and that Origen’s text of the 
LXX drawn from them was published, according to Jerome, by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius, to see that the relation of this group to 
Origen as well as Pamphilus is only what ought to be expected. The 
determination of precisely what the work of Pamphilus was, and of the 
relation to it of the several existing manuscripts, is the task for which 
the discovery of this manuscript provides new means. 

The suggestions given by these various facts have to be tested by 
the character and relationships of the text itself. The most elaborate 
study of the problem of such manuscripts so far published is that made 
by Professor Bousset, of Géttingen, whose Zextkritische Studien zum 
Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1894) are the fruit of much conscientious 
labor, and in spite of some drawbacks are very important contributions 
to the subject. Bousset believed that for all the divisions of the New 
Testament he could point out groups. of manuscripts, comprising a 
few uncials and many minuscules, which represent the Pamphilus text. 
Von der Goltz has carried this investigation somewhat farther with 
reference to his manuscript, and finds Bousset’s results sustained. His 
study is, of course, preliminary in character, lacking, as it must, the aid 
which the publication of von Soden’s materials and results will bring 
to all such work. ‘The new manuscript, it appears, belongs to a class 
standing between the great uncials § ABCD and the later uncials 
and minuscules. It has relations both with B and with the ‘‘ Western” 
documents, and clearly belongs in the Acts and catholic epistles to 
Bousset’s group N’. [4.] 13. 15. 18. 27. 29. 36. 40. [61] 66. 69. [98.] 
105. 137. 180; in Paul to his group H.&*. 17. 23. 31. 37. 39. 47. 67**. 
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71. 73. 80. 93. 115. 116. 118. 137. 179., to which are to be added M. 
57. 109. 177. 178. Of these it should be noted that nine numbers of 
the two lists are different portions of the same codices. Especially 
47° is noteworthy, for in Rom., chaps. 1-14 (but not 15, 16), both 
its text and notes are somehow dependent on our manuscript. The 
Athos manuscript seems to preserve the text common to the group 
with greater completeness than any of the others. 

The result, thus briefly indicated, of the provisional study of the 
textual character and relations of the new manuscript confirms and 
makes more definite the inferences from the notices of its origin 
which its scribe has left. It is probably not going too far when von 
der Goltz says (pp. 34 f.) : 

The Codex Laura 184 goes back ultimately to a manuscript prepared at 
Czsarea by Eusebius and Pamphilus, with the aid of the works of Origen; it 
gives us this recension with a good degree of accuracy and without corrections 
to conform it to a later ecclesiastical text. New Testament criticism has now 
the definite task set it of reconstructing this Caesarean recension. Especially if 
the attempt to define more closely the relation of B and *¢ to our group should 
succeed, there is every prospect that it will be possible, on the basis of so 
conscientiously written a manuscript as ours is, to restore with a high degree 
of probability the work of Eusebius and Pamphilus, and in very many cases 
to determine also with certainty the readings of Origen. 


Bishop Westcott wrote in regard to this manuscript that it is a 
‘most brilliant discovery,” which “opens a new chapter in the history 
of the text to the New Testament.” The importance seems to lie in 
three directions : 

1. A considerable accession is made to our knowledge of the works 
of Origen and of the value of Rufinus’s translations, for a large number 
of Greek fragments from Origen’s lost works can be added from this 
manuscript. 

2. An important step is taken toward opening up one path into 
the wilderness of the New Testament minuscules. At least three 
groups of these can already be studied to advantage: the Pamphilus 
group, in the investigation of which our manuscript gives essential 
"aid; the Euthalian group ; and the great group of the Syrian text, to 
which certainly too little serious attention has been devoted, and for 
the study of which the later uncials and especially the several purple 
gospels are important. 

3. But the end to be gained in the reconstruction of the Codex of 
Pamphilus and of Origen’s text is not only of negative importance, as 
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that of the Syrian recension might be, but of positive value. Our 
modern critical texts rest mainly on Codex B. Whether or not this 
is right can only be finally determined when the history and rela- 
tions of the text of that great manuscript have been fully worked out. 
The problem is not solved until the evidence furnished by the Old 
Testament of B is understood and weighed. At present we have Cornill 
suggesting that the Old Testament in Codex B is only an extract from 
Origen’s Hexapla made at Cesarea, while Bousset holds that the New 
Testament portion gives only a “local Egyptian tradition” of the text 
owing its present form to a revision by Hesychius, and Burkitt and 
Lake take similar ground, while Dr. George Salmon, of Dublin, seems 
to stand not so far from such a view when he urges that the text of B 
and §& ought to be called, not “neutral,” but “early Alexandrian,” and 
implies that it is nothing but Origen over again. In the meantime a 
new and interesting contact between B and QW is pointed out by 
-Dean Armitage Robinson, who demonstrated in his Authaliana 
(Cambridge, England, 1895) that B and & both owe their remarkable 
chapter divisions in Acts independently to the same Euthalian manu- 
script, which may have lain in the library at Czsarea. On the other 
hand, Origen has long been observed to have many affinities with 
the “Western” text (if it be a “text”), and an exact determination 
of his relation to it must contribute much to the solution of the puzzling 
problem of its nature and value. The recent increase of interest in, 
and respect for, Codex Bezz and the Old Latin is but a symptom 
which shows how the results of the great makers of critical texts of the 
last thirty years have both stimulated students and left them unsatisfied ; 
and from every side it appears that the question of Origen’s text and 
its later fate lies at the center of these problems. It may well be that 
when the smoke of*battle has cleared, Codex Vaticanus will be seen to be 
left in possession of the field ; but more and more is made evident the 
truth of Westcott and Hort’s principle: ‘All trustworthy restoration 
of corrupted texts is founded on the study of their history.” For this 
study this lately discovered manuscript at Mount Athos furnishes such 
aid that it is not too much to call it one of the two most important 
discoveries for the criticism of the text of the New Testament made 
since Tischendorf acquired the Codex Sinaiticus. 


James Harpy Ropes. 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


PROGRAM OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 
Tuesday, February 10, 8 p. m. 
THE AUDITORIUM. 


PRESIDENT JAMES B, ANGELL, LL.D., Presiding. 


I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 
A choir of two hundred voices, from the church choirs of Chicago, 
under the direction of Professor W. B. Chamberlain, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Organ by Professor Louis Falk, 
Mus. Doc., of the Chicago Musical College. 


II. BusINEss. 
Reading of the Call for the Convention. 


III. ADDRESSES. 
Subject: “The Next Step Forward in Religious Education.” , 
PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., The University of Michigan 
_ Ann Arbor, Mich. 
REv. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., President of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass, 
Mr. WALTER L. HERVEY, PuH.D., Examiner Board of Education, 
New York city. 
PRESIDENT J. W. BASHFORD, Pu.D., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 


REV. NEWELL DwiGuTt HI .is, D.D., Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Wednesday, February 11, 10 a. m. 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 


II. BusINEss. 
I. Election of Officers for the Convention. 
2. Reports of Preliminary Committees. 
3. Appointment of Committee on Permanent Organization. 
4. Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
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III. ADDRESSEs. 


Subject: “The Modern Conception of Religious Education.” 
1. As a Part of General Education. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE A. COE, PH.D., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 
PROFESSOR EDWIN D. STARBUCK, PH.D., Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford, Calif. 
2. As Conditioned by the Principles of Modern Psychology and Peda- 
SOLY- 
PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, Pu.D., Director School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
PRESIDENT HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 
3. As Affected by Modern Historical Study of the Bible. 
PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, D.D., LL.D., University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, N. Y. 
PROFESSOR HERBERT L. WILLETT, PuH.D., University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 
IV. Discussion. 
Rev. PuHiLtip S. Moxom, D.D., South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM D. MACKENZIE, D.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, II. 


REv. W. P. MERRILL, Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, III. 
Three-minute Addresses by Members of the Convention. 


Wednesday, February 11, 2:30 p. m. 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 


II. ADDRESSES. 
Subject: “ The Promotion of Religious and Moral Education.” 
1. Through the Home. 
PRESIDENT GEORGE B, STEWART, D.D., LL.D., Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


REV. JEAN F, Lona, D.D., First Congregational Church, Evan- 
ston, III. 
2. Through the Day Schools. 


Mr. CHARLES H. THURBER, PH.D., Editor Educational Publi- 
cations of Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JOHN W. Carr, Superintendent of Schools, Anderson, Ind. 
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3. Through the Y. M. C. A. and Young People's Societies. 
Rev. W. G. BALLANTINE, LL.D., Bible Instructor, Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
REv. NEHEMIAH BoynTOon, D.D., First Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Mich, 

III. Discussion. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM C, ROBERTS, Central University, Danville, Ky. 
Rev. GEorGE E. Horr, D.D., Editor Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
PRESIDENT RuFus H. HALSEy, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
REv. Davin Beaton, D.D., Lincoln Park Congregational Church, 

Chicago, 
Three-minute Addresses by Members of the Convention. 


Wednesday, February 11, p. m. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 
II. ADDRESSES. 
Subject: “Religious Education through the Sunday School.” 
1. As Regards Organization for the Purpose of Instruction. 
Rev. C. R. BLACKALL, D.D., Editor of Periodicals, American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. As Regards the Curriculum of Study. 
PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., University of Chicago. 
Chicago, Ill. 
3. As Regards Lesson-Helps and Text-Books. 
PROFESSOR FRANK K,. SANDERS, PuH.D., D.D., Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 
4. As Regards the Teaching Staff. 
REv. PASCAL HARROWER, M.A., Church of the Ascension, 
West Brighton, N. Y. 
III. Discussion. 
Rev. JoHN A. McKamy, Sunday-School Editor, Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
RuFus W. MILER, D.D., Editor Sunday School Publications, 
Reformed Church, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. W. J. Mutcu, Pxu.D., Howard Avenue Congregational Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 
REv. SIMEON GILBERT, D.D., Chicago, II]. 
Three-minute Addresses by Members of the Convention. 


Tbursday, February 12, 10 a.m, 
UNIVERSITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 
II. ADDRESS : 
“The Scope and Purpose of the New Organization.” 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, PH.D., LL.D., Columbia 
University, New York city. 
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III. Discussion. 

CHANCELLOR J. H. KIRKLAND, Pu.D., LL.D., Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, D.D., President Unitarian Sunday- 
School Association, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Caspar W. Hiatt, D.D., Euclid Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE W. PEASE, Bible Normal College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

REv. CLELAND B. MCAFEE, Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

REv. ALBERT E. DUNNING, D.D., Editor Congregationadist, Boston, 
Mass. 

Three-minute Addresses by Members of the Convention. 


. BuSINEss. 
1. Enrolment of the Convention. 
2. Report of the Committee on Permanent Organization. 


Thursday, February 12, 2:30 p.m. 
UNIVERSITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 
. ADDRESS: 


“The Relation of the New Organization to Existing Organiza- 
tions.” 
PRESIDENT FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Armour Institute, and 
Pastor Central Church, Chicago, II]. 


. DISCUSSION. 

REv. GEORGE R. MERRILL, D.D., Superintendent Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 

Mr. WILBUR MESSER, General Secretary Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Chicago, III. 

Rev. W. F. McDowELL, Pu.D., S.T.D., Secretary of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York city. 

PROFESSOR RICHARD M. HopGE, D.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York city. 


Three-minute Addresses by Members of the Convention. 


IV. BusINEss. 
1. Adoption of the Permanent Organization. 
2. Election of Officers. 
3. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
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Rediews. 


Biblical and Semitic Studies: Critical and Historical Essays 
by Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 
Pp. xii + 330. 

The essays collected in this volume are a most encouraging evidence 
of the high quality of scholarly work being done by theological schools 
and especially by that faculty from which they emanate. The topics 
treated well illustrate, also, the breadth of the field in which biblical 
scholars are working. The Old Testament is represented by two papers— 
“The Tribes of Israel” (E. L. Curtis), and ‘‘The Growth of Israelitish 
Law” (Sanders and Kent); Judaism in its relations to Christianity, by 
one —“ The Yecer Hara” (Porter); the New Testament, by two— 
“The Significance of the Transfiguration” (Moulton), and “Stephen’s 
Speech: Its Argument and Doctrinal Relationship” (Bacon); and . 
non-Jewish Semitic Faith by one—‘‘The Mohammedan Conquest of 
Egypt and North Africa” (Torrey). It would be hard to propor- 
tion space more fairly or suggestively. 

It is difficult, if indeed necessary, to institute comparisons between 
these articles. Each is marked by admirable method and by originality 
in investigation or presentation. That upon “The Growth of Israel- 
itish Law” gives a comprehensive view of its subject, and will be of 
service for orienting a student in Old Testament history. There has 
been a need of such a statement, and it is to be hoped that the paper 
may be issued in pamphlet form for use by the general theological 
public. Professor Curtis’s study “The Tribes of Israel”’ is a suggestive. 
and thorough discussion of a theme of perhaps less general interest, 
but of equal importance. 

The paper upon “The Significance of the Transfiguration” is a 
sober discussion of a most important matter. Its conclusion, though 
not quite novel, is one that deserves more serious consideration than 
has commonly been accorded it, viz.: the primary significance of 
the account is the sanction given to Jesus by the law and the 
prophets in this dark and threatening hour of his ministry. That 
is to say, Jesus “found help in the message of the law and the prophets, 
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when his deep insight showed him the truth that, not as a king 
welcomed and honored, but only as a despised and suffering prophet, 
could he bring succor to his people.” The force of such an inter- 
pretation must be at once apparent, as well as the important corollary 
that it was Jesus who first gave a messianic interpretation to such 
Scripture as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah—a view made altogether 
probable by the other references made by Jesus to his sufferings. 
One could wish, possibly, a more explicit treatment of the question 
whether such an interpretation of the narrative necessitates objective 
reality for the phenomena described. 

Professor Bacon studies Stephen’s speech analytically and critically 
for the purpose of discovering its historical and theological affinities. = 
These he finds in Alexandrine literature. In it, as in Barnabas, the i 
Kerygma, and the Clementines, anti-Jewish elements are constant. if 
According to Professor Bacon, Stephen draws a sharp contrast between ; 
the Adya fSvra and the written law that had crystallized into Pharisaism, 
and shows the superiority of the former. In the main, this distinction 
seems probable, although one is inclined to be cautious as regards 
certain refinements of the view. It is always possible to carry acute 
philological processes too far. 

More important from the point of view of biblical theology than 
amet ae these papers is that of Professor Porter upon ‘“ The Yecer 
Hara,” or evil impulse. Formally it is a criticism of the view of 
Weber and Pfleiderer (though the latter seems to have partially with- 
drawn from his position in the new edition of the Urchristentum), 
that the evil yeger resided in the body as the good yecer resided 
in the spirit. In fact, however, the paper is something more than 
criticism. Professor Porter in undertaking to refute Weber—in which 
we are convinced he has succeeded— has opened up the entire con- 
ception of the evil impulse as it lies in Jewish literature. In this, 
besides giving us an almost ideal treatment of an obscure subject, he 
has done two special services to New Testament scholarship: he has 
drawn attention to the uncritical, not to say mal-interpretative, 
processes that sometimes mar Weber’s work; and he has effectu- : 
ally disposed of that deus ex machina, “Hellenistic influence” in 
Pauline thought. The better one becomes acquainted with Judaistic 
thought, the clearer does it appear that it is sufficient to account for 
the Pauline philosophy. The apostle may draw his illustrations, like 
diaOjxn for instance, from the Hellenistic world, but the form of his 
thought is born of the synagogue and not of the lecture hall. To 
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have made this clear, as has Professor Porter, at a strategic point in 
Paulinism is a great service. 

We could wish that Professor Porter had discussed somewhat more 
fully the positive relations of the yecer and the body. His material 
certainly in some measure connects them practically, though, it is true, 
not psychologically. Then too, one is inclined to hesitate somewhat as 
regards his exposition of the Pauline teaching concerning the relation 
of odpf and wvedpa. And, after all, must we not look to the yecer for 
light upon the Pauline teaching as to duapria? These questions, per- 
haps, do not fairly concern the paper itself, but they immediately sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. It is to be hoped that Professor Porter 
will follow this study with another that shall use constructively the 


results he has here obtained. 
S. M. 


The Legends of Genesis. By HERMANN GuNKEL. Translated by 
W. H. Carrutu. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co.,1902. Pp. 164. $1. 

There is no commentary on Genesis superior to Gunkel’s. Barring 
Duhm’s J/saiah, it is probably the most important work that has 
appeared in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. Its 
careful textual criticism, its trenchant literary analysis, its clear expo- 
sition of the text, and its comprehensive examination of the legendary 
material, render it indispensable to the student. An exceptionally fine 
introduction greatly enhances its value. It was a good idea to present 
to English readers this introduction; and the title given to it is quite 
appropriate. The discussion covers the significance and scope of the 
legends, their varieties, literary form, historic development in the oral 
tradition, and final incorporation in the great Pentateuchal collections. 
Throughout the treatment is scholarly in character, sympathetic in 
tone, and elegant in style. Never has the modern conception of 
Genesis been presented with more lucidity and attractiveness. Never 
has the critical work been done so searchingly and yet so reverently. 
If the book had been written originally for the general public, it could 
mot have been more admirably suited to the needs of the intelligent 
layman. It is popular in the best sense and should be widely read. 

Gunkel recognizes that Genesis is made up of mythical and 
legendary material. Myths are stories of the gods. Legends are not 
historical narratives. In explaining the difference between legend and 
history, he protests against the “senseless confusion of legends and 
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lies,” seeing that “ legends are a particular form of poetry,” and asks: 
“Why should not the lofty spirit of Old Testament religion which 
employed so many varieties of poetry indulge in this form also?” He 
further maintains that “legend is originally oral tradition, while his- 
tory is usually found in written form;” that “history treats of great 
public occurrences, while legend deals with things that interest the 
common people,” and that “ history which claims to inform us of what 
has actually happened is in its very nature prose, while legend is by 
nature poetry, its aim being to please, to elevate, to inspire, and to 
move.” But, after all, there is something to be said for the common 
idea that a legend is a story that is not true. Such a story may bea 
legend, not because it originally was told by word of mouth, or deals 
with things that interest the common people, or seeks to please rather 
than to instruct; but because it relates things that never have occurred 
concerning some hero, human or divine, who may or may not have 
existed. Whether the stories of creation and paradise are poetry or 
prose is a debatable question. The original narrators no doubt 
regarded themselves as giving a sober and faithful historical account 
of events they believed to have actually happened. This estimate has 
been accepted by synagogue and church until recent times and made 
the foundation of a peculiar view of the world and of human nature. 
Confusion can be avoided only by clearly recognizing that, in the light 
of the facts considered by science, these narratives are not true. Only 
then is it possible to discern their real value as expressions of a nascent 
scientific impulse and of a growing moral sense. ‘“ Legends are faded 
myths,” Gunkel rightly says. ‘The mythical motives should have been 
studied more closely and compared with the mythical and legendary 
lore of other lands. In this direction Hucken and Winckler have 
gone as pioneers; but there is an immense amount of work yet to 
be done, and it is somewhat disappointing that so excellent a worker 
as Gunkel did not do more. 

Gunkel devotes himself carefully and lovingly to a delineation of 
the story-teller’s art in ancient Israel. This has never been done 
before with so delicate a touch. Through Gunkel’s masterly efforts the 
interest has shifted from the literary magnitudes, J and E, with whom 
exegesis hitherto has been operating, to the narrators at the sanctuaries. 
To these story-tellers he listens with rapt attention, noticing the inflec- 
tions of their voice and divining the intentions of their hearts. Over 
their interests he watches with jealousy, warning their modern audiences 
how to behave in their presence, when to cry, when to laugh, what to 
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consider, what to pass by. He finally calls attention to the more 
adorned art of the Joseph stories, without drawing any conclusions 
as to their age. 

He cannot agree with these raconteurs in theology. Their faith 
is naive. They believe in miracles. He doesnot. His God “works as 
the silent secret background of things;” though “sometimes his 
influence becomes tangible, as in the case of exceptionally great and 
impressive events and personalities,” ‘nowhere does he appear as an 
operative factor beside others.” Yet he feels that they knew piety as 
the men of later times and larger views did not. 

While Gunkel outstrips all other critics in minute analysis of the 
material which he divides between numerous writers, he attaches less 
importance to these literary sources. In dating them he does not 
differ much from generally prevailing views. But suspicious of the 
tendency to assume that an idea is not much older than its first expres- 
sion in extant literature, he is inclined to give to all kinds of traditions 
free rein to run through the centuries, even back to gray antiquity. 
Where literary documents indicate a perfectly natural development of 
thought, such assumptions that from their very nature cannot be 
proved are somewhat hazardous. Thus Gunkel supposes that practi- - 
cally all the legends in Genesis were known to the Israelites ca. 1200 
B. C., and as an evidence of this points to the absence of Jerusalem in 
the stories. But the failure of Jerusalem to appear only indicates a 
period earlier than David, and Gunkel’s emendation of Moriah into 
Jemel is more ingenious than convincing. The Israelitish tribes must 
have lived long in the land before the xumina of the different stories 
could have faded into heroes with such characteristics as these stories 
give them. 

In his treatment of the so-called Priestly Code, Gunkel does not 
show the saine sympathetic insight as in the case of the other writers. 
J and E are to him symbols of schools of collectors. Back of them 
are the Judean and Ephraimitish story-tellers so greatly admired. P is 
regarded as a writer in the post-exilic period, and Gunkel has little to 
say about him that is good. In this judgment Gunkel is so completely 
under the influence of Wellhausen that he declares it to be “ Well- 
hausen’s immortal merit to have recognized the true character of the 
Priestly Code” and to have “revealed to us the time’ to which it 
belongs. Forty years before Wellhausen’s brilliant and useful study 
appeared in 1876, Reuss, Vatke, and George had already suggested a 
date for Leviticus and Numbers later than Judah’s reign, and some 
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years before Wellhausen, Graf, Kuenen, and Kosters had assigned the 
Priestly Code to the post-exilic period, while Colenso and Néldeke had 
clearly indicated its character. In regard to these priestly sections it 
should at least have been recognized that they do not all come from 
thesame hand. The present writer has for some years been convinced 
that P never circulated as a separate book, but simply represents the 
additions made to J E_D in the Persian and early Greek periods of the 
priesthood at Jerusalem. 

The translation is not as good as it should be. “Gott wirkt als 
Hintergrund” does not mean “God works i the background ;”’ 
“dies Wort das Gott selbst verwirklicht hat” should not have been 
rendered “this word which made God himself a reality;” “das sind 
Anfange der Theologie und Philosophie” is not correctly translated 
“these are “te beginnings of theology and philosophy.” ‘“ Semes’s 
sun” for “Shemesh, Sonne” is nonsense. The most amusing error, 
however, is the startling statement on p. 29 that “ Kajin comes from 
Kaniti, ‘1 have murdered,’ Gen. 4:1.” It would be interesting to 
know how 77" MN should be construed. Did “the mother of all 
living” murder her God or someone else with his help? It is need- 
less to say that Gunkel is innocent of this crime. He left Kaniti 
untranslated, not dreaming of the new light on Gen. 4:1 with which 


he would be credited. His own interpretation is “I have obtained a 
son—whom I wished.” Marti’s conjecture, “I have gotten a bearer 
of the Yahwe-sign,” is preferable. 

The publishers are doing a good service by introducing to English 
readers works of this character. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Current Literature. 


The Oldest Law-Book in the World. 


Among the most interesting discoveries of M. de Morgan at Susa, 
the capital of Elam, is a stele of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. This 
king is probably identical with the Amraphel of Gen., chap. 14. He 
lived about 2300 B. C., almost a thousand years before Moses, and 
governed an empire extending from Elam to the Mediterranean. The 
stele in question is of diorite stone, seven feet six inches in height, 
and in addition to the inscription contains a picture of Hammurabi 
worshiping the sun-god. There are 3,638 short lines of text arranged 
in forty-four columns. The inscription begins with a long introduc- 
tion stating what Hammurabi had done for his land and its temple; an 
item of special interest is the fact that Hammurabi calls himself ‘the 
warrior benefiting Larsa” (identified, with the Ellasar of Gen., chap. 
14). The code of laws which follows consists of about 280 enactments, . 
dealing with a wide range of subjects; unfortunately about thirty-five 
of the laws have been erased. It reflects a civilization of a very high 
order, the product of many centuries of history. In justice and mercy 
it compares favorably with the Mosaic legislation ; notwithstanding its 
much greater antiquity. 

The laws concerning marriage and the rights of women are rela- 
tively very numerous and aim at justice, ¢. g., defamation of the 
character of a betrothed or married woman is punished by branding on 
the forehead. Adultery is punished by the death of both the guilty 
parties. The following law recalls the case of Sarah and Hagar: “If 
anyone takes a wife and she gives her maid to her husband, and the 
maid bears children, and thereupon claims equality with her mistress, 
since she has borne him children, the master cannot sell her for 
money, but the mistress shall reduce her to slavery and count her 
among the maid servants.’”’ The code fixes the wages for man and 
beast by the day and by the year, and prescribes the exact fees for 
surgical operations with severe penalties for failure to heal, ranging 
from the payment of a fine to the amputation of the hands. The 
punishment in cases of violence was “eye for eye and tooth for tooth.” 
False accusation brings upon the slanderer the same penalty as 
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would have befallen the accused had he been found guilty. Breach of 
trust is severely punished. Capital offenses are many. Fugitive slave 
laws are specific and severe. The laws are wholly of a secular char- 
acter, the religious element being entirely lacking. They are ar- 
ranged in groups, laws dealing with the same subject being brought 
together. 

The discovery of this code is of the greatest importance, not only 
for the study of ancient Babylonian civilization and for a comparative 
study of the Babylonian and Hebrew systems of legislation, but also 
for the light it throws upon the larger problem of the ethical and 
spiritual development of the human race. The laws of Moses no 
longer stand alone. A translation of the inscription is given by 
Father Scheil in Vol. IV of the AM/émoires de la Délégation en Perse, 
and by Hugo Winckler in Der alte Orient, 4, Jahrgang, Heft 4. 


Did Jesus Regard the Kingdom as Solely Eschatological ? 

The last decade has been, notable for numerous studies of Jesus’ 
teaching concerning the kingdom of God, and especially for inquiry 
into the historical environment which conditioned his presentation of 
this subject. In the Zheologische Rundschau, Hefts 10 and 11, 1902, 
Professor Bousset, of the University of Géttingen, reviews the results of 
this work. The current opinion, as established by the best scholarship, 
is that Jesus regarded the kingdom of God as both present and future ; 
it is introduced by himself, it is to undergo a process of growth and 
development, and in the future it is to find a perfect consummation. But 
several able German scholars of the younger generation have abandoned 
this view for one which regards the kingdom as wholly eschatological. 
Bousset is one of these. Hesays: “Together with his contempora- 
ries, Jesus expected the miraculous kingdom of God. He knew nothing 
of a transfiguration and transformation of the world through immanent 
forces. To him, as to his age, the world seemed only worthy to be 
destroyed. He taught his disciples to save themselves from this world 
unto the entirely new conditions that were soon to come.” But Bousset 
also holds that Jesus’ teaching concerning the kingdom survives the 
decay of the eschatological form in which it was presented, because he 
emphasized the universal dominion (Herrschaft) of God instead of the 
political kingdom (Rech) of Jewish expectation, and because his ethics 
were based, not on the attainment of an external kingdom as the 
supreme good, but on conformity to the will of God revealed within 
the individual soul. 
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Jesus’ Use of Current Proverbs. 


Many of the sayings of Jesus can only become intelligible and sig- 
nificant when their proverbial character is recognized and understood, 
says Rev. David Smith in the Expositor for December. Jesus made use 
of these familiar proverbs in order that his teaching might be more 
readily appreciated by the common people. Thus, for example, when 
he says, “It is yet four months and the harvest cometh,” he is not mak- 
ing a chronological statement as to the time of his speaking, but is 
using a proverb which states the truth that results mature slowly. The 
case of the woman at the well was, however, an exception, since here 
the words of Jesus seemed to have borne fruit immediately. So also 
when he said, “A prophet hath no honor in his own country,” he 
employed a proverb which originated in the treatment that the Jews 
had accorded their own prophets. In the Sermon on the Mount also 
we find many proverbial fragments which were in current use among 
the people, and were readily understood by them. The difficult say- 
ing, ‘Permit me first to go and bury my father,” probably did not 
refer to actual burial, but rather to the caring for one’s parents in 
their declining years, and on this occasion was evidently employed as 
a mere pretext for delaying to follow Christ. And finally, the simile . 
of the camel and the needle’s eye was a common oriental saying to 
describe that which was impossible. 


The Temple Not Made with Hands. 


The interpretation of Jesus’ remarkable saying in John 2:19, 
“‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up” is discussed 
by Professor Vernon Bartlet in the Expository Times for December. 
He finds the key to the meaning of Jesus’ saying in Mark14:58. The 
idea of this saying is that of the substitution of a new and true Israel, 
Messiah’s Ecclesia, for the material shrine, to which Judaism then 
tended to confine God’s special presence; cf. also 2 Cor. 6:16; 1 
Pet. 2:5. This thought is thoroughly appropriate to the situation in 
the second chapter of John, and to Jesus’ words, “ Dissolve (by abuse) 
this shrine, and in three days I will raise it up in a new and nobler 
form.” In this claim Jesus’ hearers recognized the fulfilment of Hos. 
6:1 f. The knowledge of men attributed to Jesus (2: 24, 25) was not 
absolute, but was acquired by experience; it did not relate to human 
nature in general but rather to the actual thoughts and feelings of 
individuals with whom Jesus met and had to deal. The whole passage 
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explains that Jesus read the superficial nature of the belief in him at 
this time, and would not commit himself to these people for their 
co-operation in working out his messianic vocation, because they were 
accepting him as Messiah without the necessary radical change of con- 
ception as to the essential nature of the kingdom which Jesus came to 
inaugurate. 


Hebrew Ideals as Exhibited in the Stories of the Patriarchs. 

An admirable statement of the earlier religious and ethical ideals 
of the Hebrew people is given in Mr. Strachan’s volume, Hebrew 
Ideals, in the series of ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes.” The narra- 
tives in Genesis are to a large extent transcripts from a vivid oral tra- 
dition, the author says. In times when there was no written word in 
Israel, tradition was the medium of religious instruction in Hebrew 
homes. The Divine Spirit made the recital of the sacred stories the 
means of arousing in the hearts of the young a living interest in the 
ancestral faith. The old traditions were necessarily recast and 
amplified again and again in accordance with the advancing require- 
ments of successive ages. When a sacred writer undertook to collect 
these traditions and weave them into a continuous narrative, he was 
animated, not by an antiquarian or esthetic, but by a religious, 
motive. The moral and spiritual interest predominated in his mind. 
As a man of prophetic spirit, mastered by great religious convictions, 
he sought to give his people spiritual light and leading by exhibiting 
to them a divine pattern of faith and duty; and for this purpose he 
used the sacred traditions which lay ready to his hand, modifying and 
supplementing them according to his prophetic principles. Genesis 
contains not merely the roots, but the flowers and fruits, of Hebrew 
faith. The patriarchs are not inferior to the prophets of the eighth 
century B. C. in purity of religious insight and inward spiritual 
piety. 

Sacred history was prophecy teaching by example. The patri- 
archal stories are a series of character-studies, an unsurpassed gallery 
of portraits, and the study of character is the primary task of the 
reader as of the writer. Truth is made most attractive when it is 
embodied in concrete forms. The word must be made flesh, and 
dwell among men. It is not beautiful abstractions, but good and true 
men and women, warm and pulsing with humanity, that win our affec- 
tions. They allure us to whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report. In Genesis there is no need for moralizing or appealing or 
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exhorting, for the story does its own work, the characters speak for 
themselves, and the moral effect is all the greater. 


Spitta’s View of the Epistle to the Romans. 


Professor Friedrich Spitta, of the University of Strassburg, in his recent 
elaborate study of Paul’s epistle to the Romans, divides the letter into 
two original letters, the first and earlier one comprising 1:1-11: 36; 
15:8-33; 16:21-27; the second, 12:1-15:7; 16:1-20. Both are 
addressed to gentile readers, except the passage 1: 18-2: 29, which is 
a later addition and has Judaism in mind. The home-circles and small 
communities mentioned in the letter existed then at Ephesus, but not 
at Rome. Also individuals are addressed who have never livéd at 
Rome, showing confusion on the part of the author, if the present let- 
ter was an original unit. Paul could not send greetings to Rome until 
he himself had been there. Spitta therefore dates the later of the two 
letters, in which these salutations are found, in the second imprison- 
ment of Paul, and argues that the social, historical, and religious 
requirements of this material are satisfied in this period, but not else- 
where. 

This hypothesis is subjected to a somewhat severe criticism by Dr.. 
Wilhelm Bahnsen, in the Protestantische Monatshefte, Heft 9, 1902, who 
thinks that the theory contains inconsistencies and makes improbable 
reconstructions of the history involved. Spitta’s work is, however, 
deserving of a more patient and scholarly consideration ; for, while his 
views may not be the correct ones, it must be recognized that there 
are unsolved historical problems in the epistle to the Romans, and 
serious attempts to solve these problems should be gratefully received. 
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THE SECOND HIGH PLACE AT PETRA. DISCOVERED MARCH 4, 1902. 
(The rifle lies upon the ruined altar; in front of the altar is the court cut from the rock, with a seat cut out around the sides.) 


